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ON PRAYER. 
(Concluded from p. 173.) 


But how are we to pray, so as to be 
successful? Or what is necessary to | 
acceptable prayer? The first thing 
necessary is sincerity. No prayer can 
be acceptable, which does not come 
from the heart. What could be more of- 
fensive in the divine sight, than that sol- 
emn mockery of which some are guilty, 
asking for such things as they do not 
really desire? God complained of his 
ancient covenant people, that they 
drew near to him with the mouth, and ! 
honored him with the lips, while their 
hearts were far from him. The defi- 
nition of prayer which has already 
been given, is, that it is an offering up 
of our desires to God. All prayer is 
a professed expression of our desires, 
but if we have no such desires as we 
express, we do but lie unto God, and 
such prayers must necessarily be an 
abomination. It becomes every chris- 
tian very seriously to inquire, if this 
guilt do not attach to very many of his 
prayers. Another thing requisite is 
fervency. It is the effectual fervent 
prayer of a righteous man that availeth 
much; and Elias, we are told, prayed 
earnestly when his prayer was an- 
swered. It was when Jacob wrestled 
that he prevailed. It was when Mo- 
ses prayed with an energy which could 
take no denial, that he seemed to shake 
the purpese of God respecting the de- 
struction of Israel. If it be the very 
design of prayer to awaken within us 
asense of our wants and of our de- 
pendence, and to turn our longing de- 
sires towards the hills whence cometh 
our help; then we cannot expect our 
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prayers to be successful, unless we are 
importunate. What right or reason 
have we to expect the blessing, if our 
desires are but partially awakened, 
and we but half in earnest? How can 
we expect God to hear us, if he see 
that we are so indifferent on the sub- 
ject ourselves? Some prayers are so 
languid and lifeless, that they seem to 
court denial. ‘There is in this, some- 
thing so incongruous, as to strike every 
reflecting mind. What impressions 
should we receive, should a starving 
man ask us for food, or a drowning 
man for help, or a condemned male- 
factor plead for pardon, with that tone 
of indifference which often character- 
izes our addresses at a throne of grace? 


| And is it any wonder that we do not 


receive, when we ask in such a man- 
ner? God might say to us, “Ye ask 
and receive not, because ye ask amiss.” 
We have reasun to believe that it is 
because we are no more in earnest in 
our supplications, that they are no 
more successful. God is ready to be- 
stow blessings when we have desires 
for them at all proportioned to their 
value. When our bosoms swell with 
desires too big for utterance, and at 
the same time too strong to be repress- 
ed, and too urgent to be denied, we 
may expect to be heard. But to offer 
up feeble desires for the greatest of all 
blessings; to shew by our manner that 
we are indiflerent to the success of our 
prayers, is to manifest our contempt 
for the favor we supplicate. 


Another direction to be observed, 
is, that we must ask in the name of 
Christ. “Verily, verily,” says the 
Savior, “‘whatsoever ye shall ask the 
Father in my name, he will give it 
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you.” God can be approached by | 
sinners, only through Christ as the 
medium of access. It is on the ground || 
of Christ’s expiatory sacrifice, and not | 





of our own deservings, that we are to 
ask and to expect favors from God. | 


To pray for blessings on the ground of | 
our own righteousness, would be in the 
highest degree presumptucus. When- | 
ever we approach a throne of grace, it 
should be with a deep sense of our | 
own unworthiness—sensible that eve- 
ry blessing has been forfeited by sin, | 
and that mercy can be shown us only | 
through a Savior. As the high priest 


- under the law “entered into the second | 
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this confidence constitutes the essence 


of that faith necessary to acceptable 


prayer. We are to believe that if we 
ask for any thing according to Ged’s 
will, lie heareth us. This is equivalent 
to that faith which believes that he is, 
and that he is a rewarder. But how 
am I to know in every case that it is 
the will of God to bestow the particu- 
lar object of my desire? ‘The scrip- 
‘tures do not afford me the information, 
| If therefore I am let into the secrecy 
of the divine purposes, it must be by 
immediate revelation. But to suppose 
| that since the canon of scripture is 
closed, God teaches his people by im. 


tabernacle not without blood which he | | mediate revelation, is verging very far 


ofiered for himself and the errors of 
the people: so we are now to enter into | 
the holiest by the blood of Jesus.” 
But as this is a familiar idea, 
pass on to observe, that our prayers 
in order to be acceptable, must be | 
ofiered up in faith. But what is the | 
faith necessary to acceptable prayer? 
This is a question of importance, and | 
the apostle has furnished us with an 
explicit answer. “Ife that cometh to 
God, must believe that he ts, and that | 
he is the rewardcr of them that dill- 
cently seek him.” Ordinarily, this is 
all that we are required, and indeed all | 
that we are warranted to believe, It 
seers to be the opinion of some, that 
the faith necessary toacceptable prayer | 
consists in believing without doubt, 
that the identical favor for which we 
ask will be granted. But this accords || 
not with that view of faith which Paul 
gives. Such faith as this,is no better 
than presumption, because it has no 
scripture warrant on which to build. 
Where do the scriptures warrent me 
to expect, that let me ask for what I 
will, I shall receive it? By what means 
am I to become acquainted with the 
divine purposes, so as to know of a 
surety, that the particular blessing for 
which I pray, God will see fit to be 
stow? “This,” says the apostle John, 
“is the confidence that we have in him, 
that if we ask any thing according to 
his will, he heareth us.” 


dence, every christian may have, and 


I | to expect. 
| only rule of conduct, and our only war- 


Such conk- 


towards enthusiasm. God has given 
|in his written word all that revelation 
of his will which in this world we are 
The scriptures contain our 


rant of faith, Faith built upon any 
|, other foundation, as upon secret reve- 
|| lations, is delusion. But have we not 

‘scripture warrant for such faith? Is it 

' not said, “I hatsoever ye shall ask the 
| F ather in my name, he will give it 
I] your 
|| @hrist, but what was his object in using 
\them? Was.it to inculcate the doctrine 
| of which Tam now speaking? ‘To put 
| such a construction upon his words, 











|scripture. Ife evidently had no such 
| doctrine in view, but was merely teach- 
ing his disciples that when he should 
be removed from them, so that they 
could no longer bring their petitions to 
‘him, they might carry them to the 
Father in his name, and their requests 
| would be granted no less than if he 
| Were present with them to attend to 
thefr wants in his own person. Such 
was his obvious meaning, and no more, 
and in this sense his disciples doubtless 
understood him. He without doubt 
intended that his words should be un- 
derstood agreeably to the restriction 
|| mentioned by the apostle John, that il 
|| we ask any thing according to his will, 
he heareth us. And in accordance 
with this restriction, are all similar 
| | passages to be explained and under- 
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would be a manifest perversion of 
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stood. Immense harm is often done 
to the cause of truth, by not duly at- 
fending to the scope of the writer, and 
marking his leading design, keeping in 
view the particular idea which it was 
his design to inculcate. If it had been 
our Savior’s leading and professed ob- 
ject, to teach his disciples to what ex- 
tent they might expect their petitions 
would be granted, the inference which 
is sometimes made from his language 


ject in view, and used language in that 
popular way in which we often employ 
it, without fearing we shali be misun- 
derstood. Nothing is more common, 
than to make use of general, and even 
universal expressions, when we mean 
they shall be understood according to 
those limitations which the current use 
of language has established. And we | 
have sufficient evidence that Jesus | 


Christ and his apostles used language || reason to expect. 


according to long established custom. | 
wa | 


>| 
would have been more plausible. But | 


he evidently had a very different ob- | 


the revealed will of God, it was a pro- 
per subject of prayer. In evidence of 


| this, as well as that his prayer was of- 


fered up in faith, we have the fact that 
his prayer was heard and answered, 
though the particular object of his pe- 
tition was not granted. Welhave then 
this result, that it is right for christians 
to pray for some things, which appear 


| to them desirable, but which it is not 


the will of God to give. ‘The chris- 
tian, therefore, being ignorant of the 
diviné purposes, must be uncertain 
whether it corresponds with the will 
of God to bestow the particular object 
of his desire. It must consequently be 
utterly impessible to exercise that faith 
which believes without doubt in every 
instance that it is the will of God to 
bestow the particular favor we desire. 
But I may advance a step farther, and 
remark, that it is right for the christian 
to pray for blessings which he has no 
It was right for 


| David to pray for the life of his child, 


' - . ° } < 
‘There are insuperable objections to || although the prophet had previously 


that view of faith which I have been || informed him that the child should die. 
considering. There are difficulties at- || It is right for christians to pray that 
tending the scheme which admit cf no || they may be perfectly sanctified in this 


solution. I would ask if the christian || life, although they cannot expect their 


is not at liberty to ask his heavenly 
Father for any blessing which appears | 
to him desirable, provided it be not | 
contrary to God’s revealed will? This | 
question [ should suppose must be an- 
swered in the affirmative. I would) 
ask secondly, if it be not the christian’s | 


duty always to pray in faith? None | 








can suppose the contrary. I would | 
ask then, thirdly, if it is certain that | 
whatever may seem to the christian 
desirable, it will accord with the divine . 

| 


purpose to grant? Do the christian’s 


views of expediency, in every case co- } 
incide with God’s views of expedien- 
| 


cy? We may answer unhesitatingly | 


in the negative. ‘The christian then, | 


God to give. An example will illus- | 
trate the idea. Paul prayed that the 
thorn in the flesh might be removed. | 
This appeared to him desirable, and 
a there was nothing to it contrary to! 














request willbe granted. But whatever 
blessing they ask, they must ask in 
faith. But how can they believe with- 
out doubt that the blessing prayed for 
will be granted, when they are tho- 
roughly persuaded of the contrary? It 
is impossible. Itis a plain contradic- 
tion in terms. For such a faith then, 
we have no scripture warrant. That 
faith, therefore, which is necessary to 
acceptable prayer, is to believe that 
God is, and that he is a rewarder. But 
this we can believe, without believing 
that he wil reward us by bestowing 


the identical thing for which we ask. 


He may bestow a larger reward, by 


| conferring some other blessing. 
may ask, and may ask in faith, for 
some things, which it is not the will of | 


But faith must also believe the divine 
promises. When God has promised 


any particular blessing, then in asking 
| fur it, we are to believe that it will be 


bestowed. Thus in praying for the 


enlargement of the church, the success 


of the gospel, the conversion of the 


; 
; 
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Jews, and the ingathering of the Gen- || will of God, even your sanctification.” 


tiles; in short, in praying for whatever 
is the subject of promise or prophecy, 
we may believe without doubt that it 
will be done. But that these events 
shall be accomplished the present year, 
or the present century, is what we are | 
not told, and therefore cannot believe 
with any degree of assurance; yet it is | 


For christians, therefore, to pray that 
God would sanctify them, if it be his 
will, would be absurd, for it would be 
supposing the will of God unknown, 
where it is clearly revealed. In like 
manner, we may pray for all those 
holy feelings which God has com- 

manded us to exercise. God has de- 


our duty to keep an eye of faith and of | clared that he is more ready to give 


expectation fixed on the accomplish- 
ment of these scripture predictions, 
and to continue to pray for it until the 
set time to favor Zion has come. As | 
to the requisites of acceptable prayer, 
i remark finally, that we must pray 
with submission. “Not my will, but || 
thine be done,” expresses the feelings 
which should accompany every peti- | 
tion we offer. Such was the form of | 
prayer offered by our blessed Savior, 
in which he has left an example bind- | 
ing upon all his followers. In view of | 
the bitter agontes that awaited him, he 
prayed, “If it be possible, let this cup . 
pass from me; nevertheless, not as I 
will, but as thon wilt.” We are never | 
to prescribe to God, but having made | 
known our requests, are to leave it with |) 
him to decide on the expediency of | 
granting the particular object of our 
wishes. With respect to many things 
which are the proper subjects of | 
prayer, the will of God has not been 
Trev ealed 
not to desire unconditionally, that our 
petitions should be granted—that the 
identical thing for which we pray 
should be bestowed: but only on con- 
dition that such may be the will of 
God. But where the will of God i 
already made known, the condition, | 
in the very nature of the case, is pre- | 
eluded. 
fliction, I might pray to be delivered, | 
if it be the will of God. As I can- 
not know the will of God on the sub- 
ject, I must make this reserve; my 
prayer must not be absolute, but con- | 
ditional. But when the christian is | 
praying for sanctification, the cireum- 
stances of the case are essentially dif- 
ferent. Here the will of God is clear- 
ly revealed, for it is said, “This zs the 


: and in such cases we are i 


If I were suffering any af- || 


the Holy Spirit to those that ask him, 
than parents are to give good things 
unto their children. When therefore, 
we pray for the Holy Spirit to perfect 
|| the work of sanctification within us, 
| we pray for that which God has sig- 
inified his readiness to give in answer 
to prayer. Here we can plead an ex- 
, plicit promise, on which it is the daty 
| of faith to relv. In such cases, there 
i IS, as I conceive, no room for subaniee 
i sion, because submission always sup- 
| pasessopposite wills. It is when the 
| christian’s will is opposed to the will 
{| of God, that he submits his will to the 
| divine ‘will—consents that it should 
not be according to his will, but that 
i God’s will should be done. But where 
both wills are coincident, where both 
|God and the christian will the same 
thing, there is no room for submission; 
no room for acquiescing, that God's 
| will should be done at the expense of 
ours; because, in the event, our will is 
done as wach: as God's. A man can 
‘never exercise submission where his 
own will is not crossed. 
} We learn from this subject, that the 
|| prayers of the unregenerate a ? 
} acceptable m the sight of Gods 
si cause not offered in sincerity, not z 
fered in faith, not offered in submis 
sion. Whenever they pray for new 
liearts, love to God, repentance for 
| sin, dendacst to the world, lives of holy 
i obedience, in short, w henever they 
pray for any thing besides their in‘ 
vidual interests, ‘the gratification o! 
j their own selfish desires, they are 
'guilty of profanely mocking God. 
| They have no hungerings and thirst- 
|| ings ¢ after righteousness; they have not 
it the least desire for any thing but the 
| own happiness, And yet, 
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ing difference respecting duties, and 


Duties the Result of Doctrines. 


Secondly, this subject teaches us, | 
that it is the duty of the unregener- | 
ate to pray: not to offer hypocritical 
prayers, but to offer such prayers as 
(sod requires, and such as he will ac- 
cept. Do you ask how this can be 
done? I answer, just as easy as you 
can cease to do evil, and learn to do | 
well. Your being impenitent, absolves 
you from no duty. It is the bounden | 
duty of every son and daughter i | 
Adam to offer up prayers to God, | 
night and day; such prayers as sl 

| 








will accept. The minister of Christ | 
has no right to tell any man not to 
pray: and on the other hand, if he | 
directs him to offer such prayers as 
God has not required; such prayers as 
would be an abomination to the Lord, 
he does so under an awful responsi- 
bility, and at an awful hazard. Eve- | 
ry sinner ought to be distinctly in- | 
formed what sort of prayers God will | 
accept, and then urged by all the pow- 
ers of persuasion to engage without 
delay in this reasonable service. 
A. B. 
—bhie ’ 
For the Utica Christian Repository. 
DUTIES THE RESULT OF DOCTRINES. 
(Concluded from page 21.) 

In the former part of this essay, it | 
was shown that the duties enjoined in 
the gospel are only the practical result 
of the doctrines taught in the gospel; 
and that every duty is so connected 
with some doctrine, and so dependent 
upon it, that if the doctrine should be 
proved untrue, the corresponding duty 
would cease to be a duty and become 
asin. Iconclude with some remarks. 








| 





1. It is evident from what has been 
said, that every difference respecting 
doctrines must involve a correspond- 


every diflerence respecting duties must 
involvé a corresponding difierence re- 
specting doctrines. If I believe a cer- 
tain doctrine to be true, and am con- 
sistent with myself, I must also believe 
that I am bound to perform as duties 
all those things which are the practical 
results of that-doctrine. If another 
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denies that doctrine, and believes the 
contrary doctrine to be true, and is 
consistent with himself, he will believe 
he is bound to perform as duties those 
things which are the opposites of what 
I regard as such. . So also, if we set 
out with a difference in our views of 
duty, consistency will require that we 
differ as widely in our views of the 
corresponding doctrines of which those 
duties are the practical results. If we 
attempt to give reasons why we think 
some things to be duties, rather than 
their opposites, we shall be compelled, 
the one to affirm, and the other to de- 
ny, such doctrines or first principles as 
are the foundation of those duties. If 
we difler in our views of the divine 
character, we must have a correspond- 
ing difference in our views of the af- 
fections which we are bound to exer- 
cise towards God. If I believe the 
doctrine of election and reprobation, I 
must believe it my duty to esteem and 
rejoice in an electing and reprobating 
sovereign, and cordially submit myself 
to his entire disposal. If another dis- 
believes that doctrine, he must believe 
it is his duty to hate and abhor sucha 
and refuse to submit him- 
self to his disposal. If] believe the 
doctrine of disinterested benevolence, 





| I must believe it my duty to exercise 


unlimited self-denial. If another dis- 
believes that doctrine, and believes the 
doctrine of selfishness, he must believe 
it is his duty to be careful that he does 
not carry his self denial too far, and 
not to be willing to give up any good 
of his own without an equivalent to 
himself. If I believe the doctrine of 
the Trinity, I must believe it is my du- 
ty to offer divine wership to the Son 
and to the Holy Ghost as well as to 
the Father. If another denies the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, he must believe 
it would not be dufy, but an act of 
idolatry to join in offering ‘divine wor- 
ship to the Sen or to the Holy Ghost. 

The same holds true of every other 
doctrine and every other duty of reli- 


gion. Every difference respecting doc- 


trines necessarily involves in it a cor- 


responding difference respecting duties. 





1Y$ 


2. Itis a great mistake to suppose 


that those who differ in their views of || 


the doctrines of the gospel can vet be 
agreed in their views and feelings re- 
specting its duties. It is impossible to 


Duties tae Resuk 


of Doctrines. 


| ination; because I have no doubt, that, 


if those who understand and believe 
| the doctrines of the gospel, and ac- 
|| knowledge the duties which are their 
| practical results, would carefully ex. 


be consistent with ourselves, and yet |; amine into the views which are enter. 
.gree in our practical religion any fur- | tained of practical religion by those 
aber than we do in our views of the | ho deny those doctrines, they would 


christian doctrines. 


Our practical re- || find their practical views to differ as 


ligien grows out of our doctrinal views, || widely from the truth as do their doc- 


and is dependent upon them. If we 


differ in the one, we must differ also in 


the other. But yet, many seem to sup- | 
pose that those who differ greatly in | 
their doctrinal views, may, notwith- 
standing, be very well agreed in their 
practical religion, And since It is ad- | 
mitted that practical religion is the 


great and essential thing, it is thought | 


by many that the various denomina- 
tions of professed christians might very 
well be all united together into: one 
great community. And, in conse- 
quence of this opinion, many seem to 
think it their duty to do all they can 
to promote such a union, and felici- 
ate themselves upon every occurrence 
which seems to indicate the approach 
of such aconsummation. They blame 
those who do any thing to keep up 
the distinctions which have prevailed 
among professed christians, and think 
they are doing God service while they 


put out of the w: ay and leave out of | 


si¢ht every thing in their doctrinal 
views in owes other denominations do 
not agree with them. They seem to | 
take it for sada ed, that all denomina- | 


tions are about right in their views of | 


practical religion, and only differ in| 
some speculative matters of no practi- 
cal importance. And they are right | 
in concluding, that these things which | 
are matters’of mere speculation, and 
have no practical influence, 0 ight not 
to keep christians apart. “heir mis- 
take consists in Supposing that there | 
are any doctrines taught in the gospel, | 
which are matters of mere speculation, | 
and have no practical importance, and || 
in concluding, without examination, | 
that all denominations are about right || 
in their views of practical penigiame: ; I} 
in concluding this without exam- | 


say, 


| trinal views. ‘There is not, indeed, 
| much disposition to inquire carefully 
| into these things. Where similar lan- 
'| guage is used, it is concluded that sim- 
(| ilar views are entertained. And there 
i are many religious words and phrases 
in use among all denominations, which 
the inattentive observer, when he hears 
used, is ready to understand according 
to his own use of them, and hence to 
conclude that those who use them think 
as he does upon those points. And 
perhaps such terms are sometimes used 
with a design that they should be un- 
derstood by each one according to his 
own views. But let any one ask those 
who use such terms what they mean 
by them, and if they are willing to tell, 
he will discover differences of essential 
and vital importance, even where he 
now imagines there are none. Let a 
consistent and thorough Calvinist ask 
an Antinomian, an Arminian, a So- 
cinian, and a Universalist, what they 
mean when they speak of that being 
born again without which it is impos- 
sible to see the kingdom of God; and 
| let him pursue his inquiries till he fully 
understands what ideas each of them 
comprehends in the term, and he will 
find that they all differ from each other 
‘in their views of the new birth, and 
every one of thém diflers more widely 
from him than any of them do frow 
each other. And he will also find, 
| that their views of christian expert 
ence are in exact accordance with theif 
views of christian doctrine. ~And let 
him make the same inguirie s respect 
| ing every part of practical religion, ant 
if he makes them faithfully, and i is 
answered honestly and intelligibly b 
\ ane of whom he makes them, he will 
vubtedly find that there is, 1n real 
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ity, ho greater agreement, among those 
who assume the christian name, in their | 
views of practical religion, than there | 
is : their views of christian doctrine. 
. As it is a great mistake to sup- | 
a that those who differ in their | 
views of the doctrines of the gospel | 
can yet be agreed in their views and | 
feelings respecting its duties,‘so it is a | 
mistake which leads to dangerous and | 
fatal consequences. It leads us to en- | 
tertain and express a favorable opin- | 
ion of the piety of those whom the bi- le 
ble condemns. It ieads us to express | 
a confidence in the piety of those who | 
knowingly and cordially reject the doc- | 
trines of the gospel, when the bible | 
speaks of such a rejection of the chris- || « 
tian doctrines as a decisive evidence | 
cf enmity to Ged and to the gospel of | 
his Son. By this we condemn the in- | 
spired writers for expressing such ab- | 
horrence as they do of error; we en- | 
courage those who embrace it to trust | 
ina lie, to their own destruction; we 
encourage others to listen to their de- | | 
ceitful and alluring words to their eter- | 
nal rain, and we throw the whole | 
weight of our influence more or less | 
tireetly into the scale of opposition to | 
the truth. For, those who think that | 
Arminians and Antinomians and other | 
advocates of erroneous doctrines are | 
about right in their views and feelings | 
respecting practical religion, and deem 
it their duty to countenance and en- 
courage them, and feel bound to enter- 
tain and express a favorable opinion 
of their piety, and think they are do- 
lng God service by endeavoring to pro- 
Mote the most intimate union of all | 
wich in the same religious community, 
must necessarily have their own feel- 
ings and practice very much affected 
by such views. Though they may | 
sill, for a time, imagine that they them- 
elves believe and love the doctrines | 
f the gospel, they cannot long prac- 
ice upon their kind and liberal views | | 
‘owards the advocates of error without | 
sing their attachment to the truth. 
And they will soon find, that if they | 
‘ontinue to believe the. truth at all, 
‘hey will believe it as though they be- | 
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| lieved it not. They will not so believe 
1; it as to give it any practical influence 
ever them, and therefore it will be the 
same to them as if they did not believe 
| it. And if the advocates of error have 
discernment enough to perceive the 
necessary consequences of this course, 
| and art enough to encourage it by meet- 
ing these advances with an apparent 
acquiescence in these liberal views, and 
the show of a cordial reciprocation of 
them, these liberal professors of the 
evange ‘lical doctrines will feel a grow- 
ing attachment to such advocates of 
error, and a corresponding diminution 
of their attachment to those friends of 
the truth who do not fall in with their 
amalgamating schemes. And the con- 
sequence will soon be, that they will 
feel more fellowship for such advecates 
of error than they will for such friends 


| of truth, and speak more kindly and 


respectfully of them, and do more to 
extend their influence, and promote 
| theircause. And as union, and chari- 
ty, and liberality, are charming words, 
and the advocates of error have learnt 
by experience the great advantage to 
their cause of a very free use of them: 
;and as very many of the professed 
friends of truth seem to be running into 
this snare, the most disastrous conse- 
quences are to be apprehended. 

4. If the duties of the gospel are 


| only the practical result of the doc- 


trines of the gospel, then those who 
difier from us in the system of doc- 
trines which they embrace, differ from 
us in the whole of their religion. Our 
practical religion is the result of the 
doctrines which we believe, and their 
practical religion is the result of the 
doctrines which they believe. If we 
believe the system of doctrines taught 
in the bible, and they believe an oppo- 
site system of doctrines, our practical 
religion i is the religion of the bible, but. 
their practical religion is something 
of a difierent and opposite character. 
Their love to God is of a different na- 
ture from ours, and for a different rea- 
son. What we call true love to God, 

they deny and reject; and what they 
call true loye to God, we deny and re- 
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is so; and they have made many ats 
consists in the expression of right af-|| tempts, in former times, as well as in 
ecti 30d i > li ge | imes, to rouse the attention of 
fections towards God in the languag i later t tw : an on of 
of prayer and praise, their worship of | professed christians to these subjects, 
God is essentially different from ours. and lead them to discriminate between 
What we call true worship, they reject | true religion and its counterfeits, that 
as false worship; and what they call || they may not be fatally deceived. Ed- 
true worship, we reject as false wor- || wards, and Brainerd, and Bellamy, in 
ship. ‘Their repentance for sin is of || their day, deeply felt its importance, 
a different nature from ours. What |! and dwelt much upon it in their preach- 
we call true repentance, they consider ing, conversation, and writings. And 
false repentance; and what they call | if any suppose that these differences 
true repentance, we consider false re- || are less now than formerly, it is be- 
pentance. Their faith in Christ is of |! cause they have attended less to the 
a different nature from ours. What | subject, and are not acquainted with 
we call true faith, they consider as false | the actual state of things among the 
faith; and what they call true faith, || different denominations of professed 
we consider as false faith. ‘Their self) christians. It may be true, indeed, 
denial is of a different nature from ours. || that there is less apparent difference 
What we call the only true self denial, now than formerly, because there is 
they reject as unnecessary and wreng; | less attention paid tothe subject. And 
and what they call true self denial, we || it may be true that one system of doc- 
consider as having nothing of the na- || trines aud duties is received by greater 
ture of self denial ; in it. The same! numbers now than formerly, and is 
difference exists with respect to every | more generally prevailing; and that 
part of practical religion. The duty || another system of doctrines and duties 

Bh . jtl« . ‘ 
of submission to God, and the duty of } is received by smaller numbers, and is 
prayer, are duties acknowledged to be || less extensively prevalent. But the 
such by all; but the views which are || difference between the two systems re- 
entertained of their nature are as dif-|| mains the same. I do believe that 
ferent as are the views of those doc- || what I consider the system of doctrines 
trines of which these duties are the || and duties taught in the bible, is less 
practical result. What is called true || valued and less insisted on now, than 
submission by the one, is not so called |) it was some years ago; and that what 
— — - what is sp I ong - meanen — e doc- 
right prayer by the one, Is not consid- || trines and duties, and one fundament- 
ered right prayer by the other. There || ally and fatally wrong, is fast gaining 
is the same difference also on the sub ground, and threatens to overspread 
ject of christian experience. What is || our land and sweep away every oppo- 
considered a genuine christian experi- || sing barrier. And when I see the ap- 
ence by the one, is considered a false || athy of the churches on this subject, 

y ’ y J 
experience by the other, and as having || and the prevailing disposition to con- 
nothing of the nature of true religion || sider all religions about equally good, 
in it. And what is considered evi-|j and all experiences as about equally 
dence of a change of heart by the one, || genuine, and to hurry all who obtain 
is considered as no evidence at all by || a hope into the church as SOON as pos 
the other. Our experimental and prac- || sible, I cannot but consider it as one 


ject. And as the true worship of God 




















tical religion differ as widely and as es- 
sentially as our doctrinal views; and 
it cannot be otherwise, if we are con- 
sistent with ourselves. And those who 
are particular in their inquiries, and 
discriminating in their views, on these 
subjects, have long understood that it 


|of the strongest indications of the ulti 
| mate triumph of error and false religion 
'which this gloomy period exhibits. 

5. If the duties of the gospel are on- 
‘ly the practical result of the doctrines 
|of the gospel, then it is essential to the 
prosperity of the cause of religion the! 
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the doctrines of the gospel should be 
carefully studied by the people, and be 


faithfully inculcated from the pulpit || forced by the doctrines of the gospel, 


andthe press. There is, indeed, much | 
that is called experimental and prac- | 
tical religion, which has no connexion | 
with the doctrines of the gospel, and | 
flourishes most where those doctrines | 
are most concealed; but it is the prac- | 
‘ical result of other doctrines than the | 
doctrines of the gospel, and owes its | 
existence and progress to the open ex- | 
hibitwon or the secret belief of those | 
other doctrines. All that experiment- | 
al and practical religion, however, | 
which is not the result of the doctrines | 
of the gospel, is not the religion of the | 
cospel. It is a religion of another | 
kind than that which the bible teaches. 


| 


Stis a dangerous and fatal delusion. | 


' 
' 


It deceives the soul with a fair appear- | 
ance, and leads those who trust in it 
to destruction and perdition, If true | 
practical religion is to be kept alive 
and made to flourish, those doctrines | 
of the gospel of which it is the result || 
must be kept before the mind, by a | 
continued and faithful exhibition of | 
them from the pulpit, and by a lucid | 
statement and able defence of them 
from the press, Let it not be imag- 
ined that any people are so well ac- 
quainted with them that there is no 
need: of this. ‘Those ministers who 
jake pains to ascertain how much their | 
people know of the doctrines of the | 
vospel, will find great room for im-| 
provement, even in the best informed | 
churches and congregations. And if| 
they were ever so well acquainted with | 
the doctrines of the gospel, ans could ! 
not increase that knowledge, the con- | 
tinued exhibition of those doctrines | 
would still be necessary, both to pre- | 
uote the advancement of christians in | 
practical religion, that they might be | 
more and more “sanctified through the |; 
truth,” and to promote the conviction | 
ind conversion of sinners, that they | 
might be “begotten by the word of | 
‘rath, and purify their souls in obey- | 
ing the truth.” If the duties of the | 
2ospel are the practical result cf its | 
Joctrines, and are enforced by those | 
VOR. TY. 
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doctrines, then when practical duties 
are stated and urged, they must be en- 
| by those great truths which furnish the 
most~powerful motives to the discharge 
| of every christian duty. The duties 
of religion are not discharged with suf- 
ficient constancy and faithfulness, even 
| where the most powerful motives are 
presented; much less, where they are 
urged and enforced by motives of less 
weight. As well might a watch be 
expected to be regular in its movements 
when deprived of the main spring, as 








'a christian to be regular in the dis- 


charge of the duties of the gospel when 
they are not enforced by its doctrines. 
There is also, in human nature, a 
strong tendency to lose sight of the 
great doctrines of the gospel; and when 
any have been brought forward to a 
certain degree of knowledge in them, 
ifno means are used to keep up that 
knowledge, it will inevitably decline. 
it is so in other kinds of knowledge, 
in which the heart has no concern; and 
much more in this, in which the heart 
has so much to do. Christian affec- 
tious are excited by preseiting the 
proper objects of those affections; and 
if those objects are not presented, it is 
in yain to call upen christians to put 
forth right affections, We may com- 
plain of them, and blame them, for 
being cold, and stupid, and unfeeling; 
but this will not make them have right 
feelings, unless the proper objects of 
feeling are presented, ‘The doctrines 
of the gospel present the proper ob- 
jects of feeling; and an exhibition of 
them is indispensable to keep chris- 
tians from backsliding, And if the 
doctrines of the gospel are not contin- 
naily presented and urged upon the at- 
tention of those who are not christians, 
their decided opposition of heart to the 
truth, and their native love of error, 
will soon lead them to disbelieve those 
doctrines, and embrace the contrary 
errors,, ‘These things have often been 
verified by experience. Churches that 
have once been well acquainted with 
the doctrines of the gospel, have, in @ 
very short time after those doctrings 
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have been suppressed, sunk down into 
a state of indifference towards them, 
and then into opposition to them, and 


the rejection of them; and whole con- } 


gregations that were once willing to | 


hear the great doctrines of the gospel | | 


faithfully preached, and verily believed 
them to be true, have gone over to the 
opposers of those doctrines. And their 


necessarily of the same nature with the 
doctrines they embrace. If they have 


ever so much of what they call practi- 


cal religion, it being the result of a| 
false system of doctrines, is net the true 
practical religion which the gospel in- 
culcates, but something totally different | 
in its nature. 


6. If the duties of the gospel are |, 


only the practical result of the doctrines 


sive evidence of a bad state of heart, as 


responding duty. 
ference to any duty enjoined in the 
gospel, and especially, opposition to 
that duty, as evidence of a bad state 
of heart. 
we are unwilling to obey, no one doubts 
that we are criminal. But wien any 
doctrine is exhibited, many think in- 
difference to it is excusable, and some 
that even opposition to it is a virtue. 
Some, indeed, pretend that they love 
the doctrine, while they are opposed 
to its being exhibited. 
impossible. 
trine, how 


For if they love the doc- 


hear it from others? But all such op- 
position to the doctrines of the gospel 
and all indifierence to them, is just as 
criminal as opposition or indiflerence 
to the corresponding duties. 
more criminal, because it is more mis- 
chievous in its tendency and conse- 
quences. Opposition to a particular 
duty, may be considered as having ref- 
erence only to an indjvidual case; but 


opposition to the doctrine of which that gospel. 


duty is the practical result, strikes at | 
the foundation of that whole class of 
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I. 
\ 
1 
} 


duties, and extends to every case. [if 
it is criminal to poison a stream, from 
which one may drink and die, it is 
much more criminal to poison the foun. 
| tain, from which thousands draw their 
supplies. When, therefore, we hear 


| any man avew his @pposition to any 
| doctrine of the gospel, we may justly 
side of error, and are now the decided |) 


consider him as not only avowing his 


| opposition to the corresponding duty 
practical religion as we have seen, is | 
? ? 


| 


| 
} 
| 


| 


When God commands, and | 


can they but love to think | 
of it, and to converse upon it, and to | 


| ceeds from the heart. 


| possibly could do. 
indifference or opposition to the cor- | 
All consider indif- | 


It is even | 


\| 


in his own particular case, but as avow- 
ing his opposition to that class of 
duties, in every possible case. He 
would not only free himself from 
the discharge of a duty to which he 
feels a reluctance, but he would destroy 
the obligation of all others to perform 
it also. And hence, opposition to the 
| doctrines of the gospel, calls more im- 
periously upon a church for the exer- 


| cise of discipline towards one who 
oi the gospel, then indifference to any | } 


doctiine, or Opposition to it, is as deci- || 


makes it, than a neglect of the corres 
ponding duty i in his own particular case 
It is generally ad- 
mitted to be the duty of a church to 
discipline a member who neglects the 
discharge of any of the creat duties of 
the gospel, and justifies himself in it; 
but it is not so generally admitted to 
be their duty to discipline a member 
who opposes the corresponding doc: 
trines. The man who obstructs the 
stream must be taken care of, while the 
man who destroys the fountain must be 
sulle ‘red to go on in his work! 

| If the duties of the gospel are 


only the practical result of the doc- 
But this seems | 


trines of the gospel, then opposition to 
the doctrines of the gospel is easy to 
be accounted for. The doctrines of 
the gospel are so plain, so reasonable, 
and so clearly taught in the scriptures, 


, || that it has often been matter of wonder 


that it should be so difficult to make 
people see and believe them. ‘This 
subject discloses the secret of all the 
| difficulties, and all the ebjections, and 
and all the opposition which those doc: 
trines have to encounter. _ It all pro 
Men are not 
willing to perform the duties of the 
And when they see that the 
| duties which they are unwilling to per 


\ form grow out of certain doctrines and 
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The Pilgrim’s Progress in the Nineteenth Century. 


are enforced by those doctrines, their 
opposition is strongly excited towards 
those doctrines. ‘They are full of com- 
plaints against those doctrines, as per- 
plexing, difficult to be understood, and 
quite unnecessary to be known or be- 
lieved in order to please God. If it 
were true, as is often reproachfully as- 
serted of the doctrines of the gospel, 
that they are matters of mere specula- 


tion, and of no practical tendency, men || 


would have no motive to oppose them, 


any more than they have to oppose the | 


philosophical doctrines that the plan- 
ets are inhabited, or the earth is hol- 
Jow. 


gospel have a practical tendency, and | 


are the foundation of certain detine 
which men are unwilling to periorm, 
and they see no way to free themselves 


from the obligation to perform those |) 


duties, but by destroying the doctrines 
of which those duties are the practical 
results, their enmity is excited against 


those doctrines, and their efforts are || 


directed to their destruction. 


If any 


really believed that the doctrines ef the | 
sospel were as void of any practical 


influence, as those doctrines of philos- 
ophy which have been mentioned, they | 
would feel the same indifference to- 
wards them, as be as willing that oth- 
ets should believe them. So that every 
degree of opposition that is manifested 
towards any of the doctrines of the 
gospel is an acknowledgment that those 
doctrines are of practical importance, 
and do enforce duties which are repug- 
nant to the feelings of those who make 
that opposition. It is plain, in the 
light of this subject, that all opposition 
to the doctrines of the gospel proceeds 
fom unwillingness to perform the cor- 
responding duties of the gospel, and || 
that when men become willing to per- 
form any duty, they no longer ‘feel any 
O»position to the doctrine of which that 
duty is the practical result. And it is 
eitirely in character for backsliders 

elf deceivers, and hypocrites, to join 
with the openly irreligious in opposing 
those doctrines of the gospel which 
*nforce duties they have no inclination 
‘operform. It appears also, that when | 
ve see those who profess religion be- | 


But since the doctrines of the | 
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! ginning to manifest an opposition to 
| any of the doctrines of the gospel, we 
ought to expectsthat they will soon 
manifest the same opposition to the 
corresponding duties of the gospel, and 
proceed on to open immoralities. Lax 
views of doctrine and lax views of 
duty have long been found together, 
| and it is perfectly natural that they 
| Should be inseparable companions. 
8. This subject shows the delusion 
|| of those who trust in their practical re- 
| ligion without loving the doctrines of 
the gospel, and of those who trust in 
| their intellectual knowledge of the doc- 
|| trines of the gospel without performing 
| its corresponding duties. That prac- 
i tical religion which does not grow out 
of the doctrines of the gospel, does 
' grow out of other doctrines of an oppo- 
| site character, and is a different reli- 
‘gion from the religion of the gospel. 
| Those who cordially reject the doc- 
| trines of the gospel, thereby give as 
| decisive evidence of being enemies to 
God and his gospel, as it is possible 
| for any togive. For, it is written, “He 
| that is of God heareth God’s words; 
ye therefore hear them not because ye 
are notot God.” And it is also writ- 
ten, “Whosoever transgresseth, and 
abide th not in the doctrine of Christ, 
hath not God. He that abideth in the 
doctrine of Christ, he hath both the 
Father and the Son.” And it is 
equally true, that those who trust in 
their intellectual knowledge and belief 
of the doctrines of the gospel, without 
| performing its corresponding duties, 
| thereby give as decisive evidence of 
| being enemies to God and his gospel, 
as it is possible for any togive. For, 
lit is written, “Ele that saith, I know 
him, and keepeth not his command- 
meats, is a liar, and the truth is not in 


him.” DISCIPULUS. 


<I 7I = 
For the Utica Christian Repository. 
” || THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS IN THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY.—BY BUNYANUS. 


CHAPTER VII. 
While the pilgrims were thus enga- 
| ged in their meditations, near the cross, 
| and giving vent to their various feel. 


———$ 
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ings, I observed a man come up toy Old or New Testament. I believe afi 
ihem, in the habit which Evangelist | the writers to have been men, and 
wore, whose name was Self-cunceit, ee quently fallible, and liable to mis. 
and with a countenance which ex- take.” ‘That the bepks of scripture 
pressed some pity; and much con- | were written by particular divine in. 
tempt, he began, | spiration, is a notion destitute of all 
S.c. Unhappy, deluded men! What || proof, and that has done great injury 
lo you mean, by looking at that cross ies the evidence of christianity. 
with so much emotion? You seem to Th. tf you reject the doctrine ¢ 
be full of wild ecstacy, rapture, a and | "atone ment, and deny the inspiration oj 
enthusiasm. the scriptures, I see not why you are 
Ard. } cannot but weep, when I || not a Deist, and consider him who died 
look at that cross, and think of him |! on the cross, not as the Lord from 
who died upon it, to make atonement heaven, bat a vile impostor. 
for sin, by the shedding of his blood. S.c. No; Tami not a Deist: I an 
S.c. 1 pity your ignorance. You | ‘a Unitarian Christian; that is, a lib. 
are not acquainted with the works of| eral, enlightened, and rational chris. 
that great ‘and excellent philosopher, || tian. 1 venerate him who died on the 
the very learned and worthy Doctor || cross, as a good man, but as nothin: 
Priestley, or you would not enteriain ;, more than a man, who had no exist 
the absurd and vulgar idea, that the |! ence till he was born of Mary. ‘Phe 
death of on inan miade any atone- || difference between us and Deists, how- 
ment for sin. He says, “Christ being 


‘ever, is not great. ‘The same w rorthy 
a man, woo suffe red med died in the || and learned phi! on in speaking 
best of causes, there is nothing so very | of a man who had been thought a De. 
different in the eccasion and manner j ist, says, ‘Ile is ponanerty. considered 
of his death, from that of others who |} as an unbeliever: If so, however, he 
suffered and died after him, in the |! cannot be far from us, " id J hope i in 
same cause of Christianity, but that | the way to be not only a! almost, but al- 
their sufferings and death may be con- || together what we are.” And iny vert 
sidered in the same light with his.” | worthy friend, the enlightened and 
‘The death of Paul, or any other mar- | liberal Mr. Cogan, says, The since 
tyr, might as well be considered as || and conscientious Deist cannot be fe 
waking atonement for sin. But] want || from the kingdom of heaven;” in whic 
no atonement. My good moral life ts | sentiment I cordially concur. 
ill my dependence. || Lh. But if Christ was a good n ra, 
Ard. But, does not Paul speak of | he would tell the truth; and he speaks 
Christ as him “jn whom we have re- || of himself as having come down from 
demption, through his blood, the for- | heaven, and says, (Jolin 6. 62,) “What 
viveness of sins, according to the riches | and if ve shall see the Son of Man as 
ul “his gracer” | cend up where he was before?” 
S.c. Paul indeed says it; bat the} 4. c. I know not what to do will 
me great philosopher lias uk lus that |! this passage, but to deny that Christ 
P Paul often reasons inconclusively. No || ever uttered it. My great master, the 
doubt Paul said what he thoug hits but |! aforesaid acute and learned philoso- 
he was in the same mistake that you | pher, did not know what to do with 
are. iit. He confesses, that, “Though not 
Th. But this goes to deny the divine || satisfied with any interpretation of this 
suthority of the scriptures. || extraordinary passage, yet rather than 
S.c. Yes: the same excellent and || believe our Savior to have existed in 
worthy Doctor says to one ef his cor- || any other state before the creation 
respondents, “Neither I, nor I presume || the world, or to have left some state 
vourself, believe implicitly every thing || great dignity and happiness when hé 
‘bat is advanced by any writer in the || came hither, he would have recourse ( 
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te old and exploded Socinian idea, of {! 
Uhrist’s actual ascent into heaven, or | 
of his imagining that he had been car- | 
ried up U hither in a visi an; which, like 
(hat of St. Paul, he had not been able |) 
to distinguish foci a reality: nay, he 
would not build an article of fuith of | 
such magnitude on the correctness of | 
jchn’s recollections and representa- | 
tion of our Lord’s languages and so || 
strange and incredible “does. the hy- 
pothesis of a pre-existent state appear, Il s 
that sooner than admit it, he would | 
suppose the whole verse to be an in- 
ierpolation, or that the old apostle dic- | 
tated one thing 
wrote another.” 
Ard. (cannot bear to hear my } 
and Savior thus degraded. You sup 
pose him, who knew all things, - to | 
be able to tell whether he was in hea- |} 
yen or upon earth! | 
S.c. He might be a very good man, 
and yet be ignorant of many things. | 
That truly great and good man, the | 
very learned and worthy Mr. Bels! 1am, | 
says, The Unitesian doctrine i is, that 
Jesus of Nazareth was a man, consti- 
tuted in all respects like other men, 
subject to the same infirmities, the same 
isnorance, prejudices, and frailties.” | 
And to give one instance, I weuld ob- 
serve, that he no doubt really thought, | 
that many in his day were possesse | 
with devils; but my great master, Doc- | 
tor Priestley, has shown that this was | 
a Vulgar error of the Jews, and that | 
there are no such beings as devils, those 
people being only deranged in their 
i 
{| 
| 


, and his amanuensis 


Lord 








| 
{| 











intellects. 


| 
| 

Th. Did Mr. Belsham think, then, | 
that Christ was a stnaer? If he was 
was “a man in all respects like other |} 
hen,” that seems to be a necessary 
conclusion. 

S.c. We are not fond of using such 
liarsh language; we prefer softer terms. 
We call many things infirmities and | 
frailties, which others call sins. We | 
do not like to be so impolite as to call || 
any man a sinner, unless he is grossly 
vicious. We entertain a very favora- 


ble opinion of the goodness of human 
nature. 





| 


And Mr. Belsham thinks, that 





“with few, if any exceptions, there is 
a very great preponderance of good, in 
every individual.” 

Ard. 1 know too much of my own 
heart to believe that. I know that in 
my natural state, “Every imagination 
of the thoughts of my heart was only 
evil continually.” And hence I feel 
the need of “the washing of regenera- 
‘tion,’ and of cleansing by the blood 
of Christ. And whaiever you may 

say, I am resolved to follow the exam- 
ple of the scripture saints in praising 
,and adoring my Lord and Saviour. 
'“Unto him that loved us, and washed 
| us from our sins in his own blood, and 
'hath made us kings and priests unto 
God, and his Father: To him be glo- 
ry and dominion, for ever and ever, 
Amen.” 

S. c. I must conclude of you, as the 
very worthy, enlightened, and liberal 
Mr. Lindsey does of those like you: 


“There is no reasoning with such per- 
sons: they are to be pitied, and con- 


sidered .zs being under a delusion of 
mind.” ‘The great and excellent Mr. 
Belsham says, “Jesus is indeed now 

alive. But as we are totally ignerant 
| of the place w here he resides, and of 
the cecupations in which he is engaged, 
there can be no proper foundation for 
religious addresses to him, nor of grat- 
itude for favors now received, nor yet 
of confidence in his future interposi- 
tion in our behalf.” 

So the man left them, and went on 
in the road of the pilgrims; and they 
soon after walked on also, discoursing 
together. 

Th. That Self-conceit must be igno- 
rant of his own heart, to think he can 
depend upon his good moral life, and 
has no need of any atonement for his 
sins. I could never think of accept- 
ing Paul or Moses as my Savior. 

Ard.~I feel that 1 need an Almighty 
Savior; and that it would be only- in- 
sulting my misery to bid me trust in a 
creature. Those who have any pro- 


| per sense of the sinfulness of theit 


hearts, cannot be led away by this 
man. 
F. w. Tam not disposed to embrace 
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his sentiments respecting the atone- 
ment; for I know that Jesus died for 
my sins, and that [ have received par- 
don through his blood. 

Love-s. l can never admit that Christ 
1S a mere creature; for if he had been, 
his obedience could never be set down | 
to my account. He must have been | 
required to obey for himself. 

No-law. And if he had been a man 
in ald respects like other men,” his 
death must have been a punishment 
for his own sins; ‘and so my sins could 


not have been all punished in hia, | 


which is my only hope. 

Th. Udo not see how the obedience 
of Christ to the moral law, can ever 
be set down to our account. If he 
had failed of being perfectly conform- | 
ed to that law, on his own account, it 
would have been asinin him. He 
was tried by the tempter in the wil- 
derness; and if he had complied with 
his temptations, he would have been a 
transgressor, and utterly unfit to make 
atonement for the sin of the world. 
His obedience to the moral law was 
perfect, but no more than perfect. It 
was necessary to qualify him to make 
atonement, but did not constitute any 
part of the atonement itse!f; for it is | 
written, “It is the blood which maketh 
atonement for the soul.” 

No-law. Is it not written alse, that 
“by the obedience of one shall many 
be made righteous?” 

Th. Yes. But that is not what is 
commonly called his active obedience; 
that is, bis confor mity to the moral law; 
but it was what is called his passive 
obedience—his obedience to the com- 
mand of the Father ia laying down his 
lite. He says, “No man taketh it from 
me; but T lay it down of myself: I 
have power to lay it down, and I have 
power to take it again. This com- 
mandment have I received of my 
Father.” It is by his obedience to 
this commandment, that is, it is by 
‘means of his laying down his life, and 
pouring out his precious blood on the 
cross, that many are pardoned, or jus- 
tified from their sins. But his active 
obedience, or conformity to the mora! 


in the Nineteenth Century. 


law was necessary for himself, to qual. 
ify him to make atonement by his 
blood, as a lamb without blemish and 
online spot. 

No-law. I cannot agree with yoy, 
| You seem to talk like a legalist. You 
|| would divide the work of your salva. 
| tion with Christ. And while he bore 


|. 
} 


i 
| 
) 
i 
! 


the punishment of your sins, you would 
obey for yourself. You seem to be 
opposed to salvation by grace. 

| Th. Tam not conscious of feeling 
| 





any opposition to salvation by grace 
alone. I believe that the salvation of 
a sinner is all of grace, from beginning 
be end. If itis not, f am sure there 
can be no lope forme. But you will 
perhaps be more confirmed in your 
opinion, when I add, that I do not 
consider the sufferings of Christ as a 
| true and proper punishment for the 
sins of men. 
F. w. Why, brother, how you talk! 
You are more of an Arminian than { 
am. Brother No-law calls me a le- 
galist, because Lam fer works. 








| 
| 
I 
| 


Sut 
I believe that Christ | ore the punish. 
ment of my sins. Oh, know he did; 
and I bless him for it. 

Th. I think that the punishment 
which the law threatened to sin is eter- 
nal death. And Christ did not suffer 
eternal death: he rose again on the 
third day. 

Love-s. How then can a sinner be 
r 
| 
| 
P 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 


exempted from the punishment of his 
sins? If they are not fully punished 
m his surety, they must be fully pun- 
ished in himself. 

Th. They must be fully punished 
in himself, or they must be freely for- 
given for Christ’s sake. If they are 
punished, either in himself, or in ano- 
ther, (if that were possible,) there is 
no room for forgiveness. When a 
punishment has been fully inflicted, | 
more is due. But where no aah 
ment is due, there is none to be re- 
mitted. The way of salvation by him 
who died on the cross, is a way of for- 
'giveness. Itis written, “ Through this 
man is preached unto you the forgive 
ness of sins.” This forgiveness is 


I: 
|! 
| 
| 
; 
| 
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' granted freely to all that are willing te 
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accept it as a free gift to the ill-deserv- || 
ing. ‘Thus, I think, justification is an 
act of grace, as well as every other 
step in the sinner’s salvation. 

I’. w. Grace! Yes: salvation is all 
of grace. But it is free grace; that is, 


for one than there is for another. 

Th. It is free grace, indeed. But 
it is free, because bestowed freely upen 
ihe ill- deserving. Pardon is indeed 
offered freely to all; but all reject it, 
and if nothing more was done for them, 
none would ever accept it. 

F’. w. Oh yes. Nothing more was 
done for me, than there is for every | 
other man; but I worked for it, 
got It. 

No-law. You are both too legal. | 
You hold to works. 1 am for grace, 
without works. 

By this time, I perceived that they 
had arrived at the place where Chris- 
tian saw Simple, Sloth and Presump- 
tion asleep by the road side, and who 
had been hanged for their crimes, when 
Christiana and her company passed 
by. And here they found, on the left 
side of the road, a considerable village 
iamed Careless, inhabited by the pos- 
terity of those men, who walked in the 
steps of their fathers. And as they 
passed along, a man came out to meet 
them whose name was Puff, and in- 
vited them to turn aside,.and rest them- 
selves a little. And then, said he, you 
may have an opportunity to hear a ser- 
non from our minister, the most pop- 
ular preacher in all these parts, Mr. 
Seli-conceit, a very worthy and excel- 
lent man, I assure you, and the most 

agreeable preacher I ever heard. 

Ard. Ihave some knowledge of him 
already, and I do not wish to hear him. 

Puff. You never heard him preach, 
I suppose; for if you had, you must 
admire him, and wish to hear him 
again. 

Ard. No, I never heard him preach; 
but T heard him converse in such a 
manner as I wish never to hear ano- 
ther, 

Puff. You must have provoked him 
‘0 engage in controversy, I conclude. 


and | 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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| But he never introduces any contro- 


1 


versy into his preaching. He dwells 
exclusively on “those great truths and 
precepts, about which there is little 
contention.” He never introduces 
any of those unintelligible doctrines 
about which christians have so often 
disputed. He thinks it would “per- 
plex, and needlessly perplex, a com- 
mon congregation, consisting of per- 
sons of all ages, capacities, degrees of 
improvement, and conditions in-socie- 
ty.” All the inhabitants of our vil- 
lage “will testify, how little he has 
soucht to inf fluence them on the topics 
| of dispute among christians, how little 
he has labored to make them parti- 
zans, how constantly he has besought 
them to look with candor on other de- 
nominations, and to delight in all the 
marks which others exhibit of piety 
and goodness.” He “professes to ac- 
cord with iat apostle, who has taught 
us that charity is greater than faith and 
hope; more excellent than the tongue 
of angels, and the understanding of all 
mysteries.” And as a proof ef his 
excellence as a minister, I could men- 
tion “the singular prosperity he has 
enjoyed.” “Perhaps in no part of 
the world is the condition of ministers 
more favored than his. Whilst he re- 
ceives nothing of a superstitious hom- 
age, or a blind submission, he finds 
himself respected by all classes of so- 
ciety, and, f may say, distinguished 
by the eminent, the enlichtene ‘d and 
the good.” “In our society there are 
no divisions, no jealousies, no parties 
to disturb us.”’ He often appeals to 
us, from those who wish to slander 
him; saying, “Brethren, you know me, 
for I live among you; | visit you in 
your families; 1 speak to you from the 
pulpit; [repair to you in your sorrows; 
and I sit too at the table of your fes- 
tivity.” And we all agree that we 
have no fault to find with him, for he 
is exactly one of us in all respects. 
Feel-w. 1 did not, indeed, like all 
his conversation, when we saw him; 
but I think I should like his preaching, 
if it answers your Speee Oy I fee] 
inclined to stop and hear him. 


- 
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Love-s. And so do 1. But your!! enjoy myself quite so well as brother 
church, I see, is some distance out of || Feel-well, and have more trouble than 
our way. I should like to hear him, || brother No-law; yet [ believe we fee! 
for once, extremely. But, the day is || very much alike inthe main, and agree 
far spent, and I should like to reach || in the essentials of our experience. 
the house Beautiful to-night; for I hear Puff. 1 am sure, then, you will be 
that there is good entertainment for pleased to hear our minister. He 
pilgrims there. And I am afraid we | preaches universal charity, and teach. 
shall not get there, if we stop. I do || es us unbounded liberality towards all 
not like to go so far out of our way, | denominations. 

Puff. ‘That need be no objection. || Th. I beg leave to read a sentence 
You will find good entertainment in || or two from my book, which appear 
our village, atthe house of Mr. Easy, || to me to decide the question of duty, 
or at the house of Mr. Indifference. || It is written, “Take heed what ye 
They are the deacons of our church, || hear.—Cease, my son, to hear the in- 
and entertain pilgrims at free cost. struction which causeth to err from 

No-l. I shall certainly stop. Ido the words of knowledge.—I_ beseech 
not mind going a little out of the way, | you, brethren, mark them which cause 
or staying all night. I would not miss | divisions and offences, contrary to the 
the opportunity of hearing such a pop- || doctrine which ye have learned; and 
ular preacher, if 1 had to stay even | avoid them.—If there come any unto 
longer. | you, and bring not this doctrine, re: 

th. I cannot consent to stop, nor | ceive him not into your house, neithe; 
to turn aside out of our way. And || bid him God speed: for he that bid- 
besides, I have no desire to hear such || deth him God speed, is partaker ot 
preaching as has been described. And || his evil deeds.” From what this man 
from the conversation we had with | said to us, at the cross, it is plain, that 
Mr. Self-conceit at the cross, it is plain, || he does not bring the doctrine of Christ, 


that he is an advocate of error, whom | but preaches another gospel than that 








we are forbidden to hear. | which is contained in the King’s statute 
Feel-w. You are too uncharitable, |! book. : 
brother. I did not like all he said to Ard. Tam satisfied that we ough! 


us; but J will not condemn any man, || not to hear this man. And I have no 
because he differs from me in some || inclination, for he would rob me oi 
things. Wecannot all think alike any || my Saviour, and destroy the founda: 
more than we can all look alike. | tion of my hope. 
No-l. Brother Feel-well has spoken || Fw. You must do as you think 
| 
| 





| 
my mind exactly. For though I dif- | best. Ido not understand those pas- 
fer from him in many things, yet we || sages of your book as you do. 1 de. 
have come all the way together, with- || pend more upon my own feelings, 
out any unpleasant feelings between | than upon the interpretation of suc! 
us. || dark and difficult passages. My feel: 
Feel-w. Yes; though I differ from || ings are in favor of hearing him this 
vou all, in some things of minor im- || time; and I know by them that it is 
portance, yet I have perfect charity || right for me to do so. 


t 
} 


for youall. AndIcanbeartestimony, |} So Feel-well, Love-selfand No-lav 
that brother Love-self, and brother || turned aside with Mr. Puff, an‘ 
No-law, and J, have come all the way || Thoughtful, and Ardent went on thei 
from home, with the greatest harmony || way. Thea said Ardent to his com: 
of feeling. Pilgrims may feel alike, || panion, 
if they cannot think alike; and there Ard. T thought it evidently wrong 
ought to be union among them all. | to hear this man, because he denied 
Love-s. Yes; that is right. T am || the divinity of our Lord, and rejected 
for anion too, And though Ido not il the authority of the King’s statyt: 
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book. But I had not thought of its || aware of the danger. But if you and 
being wrong to hear others whose er- || I were in no danger ourselves, we 
rors are less flagrant. The passages || might, by our example, do great inju- 
you read, however, seem to go further || ry to others. If the young, the weak, 
than I had supposed, and prohibit || and the ignorant, were to-see those 
hearing those who propagate any er- | whom they esteem wiser and better 
ror. than themselves, going to hear an ad- 

Th. Every error must be hurtful in a || vocate of error, they would be likely 
degree; and one error naturally leads || to think they might do so too. And 
to another. It is no doubt wrong to | thus, if we should receive no injury to 
hear those who propagate any error | ourselves, we might be the occasion 
which is subversive of the gospel; any || of ruining others. I think it safest, 
fundamental error. And there must || therefore, to obey the precepts given, 
be some danger in hearing any error || and shun every appearance of evil, 
whatever. | and every occasion of evil td ourselves 

Ard. How shall we know where to || or others. And I think it a good rule 
draw the line? For I suppose that | that where any action is of doubtful 
many preach error mixed with truth, |) propriety, we shoul abstain from it. 
some more and some less. | He that is disposed to approach fre- 

Th. Iam not prepared to answer || quently to the extreme limits between 
that question. I should like to be bet-.|| right and wrong, will be in danger of 
ter informed on that point. But so |! overstepping those limits, especially 
much I think is plain, that any error | where those limits are not clearly de- 
which represents the gospel system to | fined. And he that allows himself to 
be essentially different from what it is, |; go as far towards the wrong as he can 
in doctrines, experience, or duties, | with safety, gives us occasion to sus- 
must be a radical and fundamental || pect that he would like to go further 
crror: And that those who propa-| if he dared, and to fear that he will, 
gate any such error ought not to re- |! at some time, acquire the courage to 
ceive any countenance or encourage- || do so. 
ment. And I think it plain, from the 
passages I read, that if we do give 
countenance and encouragement to 
such, we become partakers of their 
evil deeds. 

Ard. Ythink I can see a reason why 
‘hose who are not established in the 
faith would be likely to receive injury 
‘rom hearing error, but I do not see 
why those who/‘are well‘established, 
might not hear it sometimes with ad- 
vantage to themselves. It is well to 
know what can be said on both sides 
of a controverted point. 

Lh. There are other ways for us to 
promote our own improvement, with- 
out taking any methods which the 
King has forbidden. But if it were 
not dangerous listening to deceivers, 
the King’s book would not have given 
sO many cautions on that point. We 
may have too high an opinion of our 
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| 
| Messrs. Epirors, 
| I have been a subscriber for your 
publication ever since its commence- 
| ment; and though I have never been 
much pleased with the work in gener- 
al, I thought I would not relinquish it 
until I had first frankly stated my ob- 
jections, and given you an opportuni- 
ty to change the plan of your work to 
suit my wishes. I amaware that it is 
| adelicate and unpleasant task to point 
out the faults of others, especially those 
whom I cannot but hope always 
mean to act conscientiously; and if I 
| were the only one who had objections, 
‘I still would be silent. But having 
| become considerably acquainted with 
ithe feelings of some of your readers, I 
'am constrained principally in behalf 


own knowledge and stability, and be n be 
“<1 out of the way, before we are | of them. to state frankly our objections. 
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I hope you will take the following re- || will say that a religious paper does 
marks in good part, as they are certain- || not sanctify it all, and prepare it for 
ly intended, and give them all that at- |) use on the Sabbath day? Besides, 
tention which their importance de- |} who can tell whether an article is reli- 
mands. | gious or not, until after it is read? = [ 
My first objection to your work is || know the Editor of the Religious In- 
a want of variety. Like many of || telligencer has lately published an in- 
your readers, it is seldom I find time || timation that he shall in future resume 
to peruse your publication except on | his old uniformity again; but I think 
Sabbath-days. And in this day of || he will see his folly before long and 
wonders, when so much news of all change his mind, or see the other reli- 
kinds is in circulation, who can bear gious papers crowd his off the stage. 
to confine their attention for along || My second objection against the 
Sabbath-day entirely to religious sub- | management of the Repository is, that 
jects? I believe that the Christian | it contains many doctrines which we 
public generally acknowledge that | cannot understand. I am not alone in 
this is a day of toleration and catholi- | this complaint, for I know of a number 
cism. Why should it not be, as the || who have frequently made the same 
milleanium is approaching? And if | objection. Many of us have been 
this principle is admitted, who can be || so puzzled with some of the essays, 
required to spend a whole Sabbath day | that we scarcely knew what to think 
in reading nothing but on religious sub- || of God, or religion, or even of our- 
jects? For my part I can scarcely || selves. For my part, I have been so 
keep awake long enough to hear two || perpiexed with some pieces that [ have 
sermons, unless they are chiefly his- |; been led to doubt many things in 
torical. Whether the human mind } which my mind had long been estab- 
was intended for confinement on any |j lished, and even to doubt whether there 
subject, for any length of time, or not, || is any thing in the religion which we 
we think it is unreasonable to confine || are taught. I am inclined to think 
it, even if we leave our inability || however that it is not so much the 
out of the account. Is it not self-deni- || doctrines that perplex us, as the man- 
al enough to sit for two or three hours |; ner in which they are generally treated 
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together, and hear from the eerste in the Repository. | Almost every 
nothing but metaphisical propositions, || thing is carried beyond our ken, espe- 


or to say the least, nothing but some- || cially the doctrine of benevolence. 
thing about religion; and who can |; When Paley says that virtue consists 
have reason to complain, if we divert 
our minds a little, by reading news tlte 
rest of the day? And in this respect ligible, and we can easily understand 
we find ourselves quite disappointed | it. But when we’are required to love 
by turning over the pages of. the Re- || God for what he is in himself, we are 
pository, in which are such a tedious |! immediately in darkness. Who can 
uniformity. We are much better | tell what he isin himself? Every body 
pleased with the plan of other papers. || admits that God is incomprehensible, 
‘The Observers and Recorders of the |, and whyshould we be required to love 
day are acknowledged to be religious || him for those perfections which we can 
papers, and they are not thus confined || not comprehend? 

to religion. Here we meet with a/'}| Mostof your writers also, on the sub- 
pleasing variety, to entertain our fan- || jects of divine agency and sovereign 
cy, to feast our imagination, and to | ty, have carried these points s@ fat 
awaken our admiration and enthusi- | that we can neither understand not 
asm. It is truet hat we are entertain- | believe them. | We find no difficulty 
ed with some po ‘tical, nevel, literary, | in understanding many writers of 
and miscellaneous reading; but who jj these subjects. The English writers 








in love to God for the sake of everlast: 
ing happiness, the proposition is intel: 
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aging, and absurd. 


in general,and many of the American, 
though frequently highly metaphysical, 
we can easily understand. No diffi- 
culty arises in our minds by suppos- 
ing that the agency of God was con- 
cerned in making all things, and in 
creating, arranging and fixing such a 
nature to the wonderful machinery of 
second causes, as to enable them to 
covern the world. We can also un- 
derstand the doctrine of divine sove- 
reignty as exercised in the work of 
creation and a general providence. 
These are so plain that the weakest 
capacity can be edified with them. 
But some of your writers are perpetu- 
ally beclouding these plain subjects. 
They fearlessly pry into the secret 
things respecting these doctrines, and 
affirm that every thing takes place 
according to the eternal design of God, 
and indeed that he absolutely works 
all things just as he pleases, and forms 
every character for the precise place 
for which he was before appointed. 
This kind of sovereignty and agency 
we can never understand. It appears 
to us extremely inconsistent, discour- 


view of these doctrines, the interests of 
every creature are entirely at the di- 
vine disposal, and even those who are 
ever so anxious to escape the wrath to 


come are not certain they shall escape. | 


Indeed if we desire to be saved ever 
so ardently and constantly, it is not 
certain that we shall be saved. Who 
can understand and believe any thing, 
which renders the interests of human 
beings so uncertain? 

Some of the rules of valuation also, 
respecting ourselves and other beings, 
which have been proposed and insisted 
upon in the Repository, are equally 
dark and perplexing to us. We can 
easily understand the requirement to 
be willing to be saved, and to submit 
to Christ, or submit to be saved, which 
we understand to be synonymous 


terms; and we can see it to be our du- || from their erroneous antagonists. 


ty to love our neighbors as well as to 
love ourselves. But when we are re- 


quired to love ourselves and others in 
exact proportion to our worth in the 
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| your writers insist upon. 
'deny himself of many things for the 


i help? 
| take care of our own? 
| affirm that the general good will be 
' promoted by the sacrifice of some of 
‘the private interests of individuals for- 
| ever. 
| sitions we can never understand, espe- 
cially if we are required to be willing 


According to this | 
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general scale of being, which includes 
every being and every interest in the 
universe, we are immediately ingulph- 
ed in a labyrinth of darkness. What 
creature can know exactly the value of 
every being and of every interest in 
the universe? And who can have pa- 
tience to compare their own interest 
with that of every other being, if they 
did know? For my part IJ think it is 
going far enough to be willing to be 
saved, without puzzling myself with 
any thing beyond that. Weare not 
insensible that the doctrine of self-deni- 
al is taught in the scriptures. But we 
do not believe that we are required to 
carry it to such a length as some of 
A man may 
But 


sake of everlasting happiness. 


'who can be willing to give up all his 


own interests for the sake of promot- 
ing the general good which he knows 


nothing about? Is not God able to take 


care of the general good without our 
And is it not enough for us to 
Some indeed 


But such metaphysical propo- 


to give up our own interests for the 
sake of promoting it, and to love God 


-and our neighbors in opposition to eve- 


ry one of our own interests. 
Another complaint which [am con- 
strained to make against the manage- 


iment of the Repositery is, that its pa- 
‘ges have been taken up too much 
|; with controversy. 
|| that the Apostles often entered into 
| controversy with Greeks, Romans, and 
| Barbarians, and we are not insensible 
iof the advantage which truth has 


We are aware 


gained over error by the same means. 
Our pious forefathers are worthy oi 
their fame,who toiled and won the field 


: We 
live however in a very different day 
| from that in which they lived. Every 


body now perfectly understands all 
the primary and leading deetrines ot 
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the gospel. And since the doctrines 
of religion have been so well establish- 
ed, and are now so generally admitted 
to be true, is it not a waste of time to 
attempt to prove them: Besides, the 
most learned and pious divines have 
lately discovered that it is a more suc- 
cessful, profitable, and expedient mode 
of preaching, to assume every contest- 
ed point of doctrine, and faithfully 
preach the gospel to their people, 
just as though they admitted that all 
the primary and offensive principles of 
religion were true. I have lately 
heard a very celebrated clergyman in 
the state of New-York, tell another, 
that if he now should wish to preach 
to his people on the doctrine of uncon- 
ditienal submission, he should take 
the point for granted and appeal di- 
rectly to the feelings and consciences || 
of his people, just as if every body ad- | 
mitted the doctrine. And whv can 
believe that this mode of preaching is 
not the best adapted to bring the chiris- || 
tian world toa grand union of feeling 
and action on the subject of promoting | 
the interests of the American ‘Tract So- 

cieties and other similar benevolent so- 
cieties of the day? Whocannotseethat 
this course will soon be the means of | 
checking the spread of party feelings | 
and names? The time has been, when 
the state of the world required that 
the attention and resources of the 
church should be directed to the inves- 
tigation of the first principles of reli- 
gion. But since the primary doctrines 
of the gospel have been so well estab- 
lished, the necessity and importance 
of investigation has ceased. All that 
is necessary for christians now, is to 
read religious news, and be filled with 
zeal and enthusiasm to spread the || 
blessed religion which is apparently so 
soon to overspread the world, and 
bring all nations to the joyful hope of a 
happy, happy immortality. And be- 
sides, do not those christians enjoy 
themselves the best, who indulge the 
blessed faith, and live in the constant 
assurance that their prayers will be 
answered just according to their wish- 


s, and that error and sin are rapidly 
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decreasing, and will soon leave the 
world? In the midst of this grand ca- 
reer of enterprise and fame, is it wise 
or necessary to go back and investigate 
the first principles of truth? But even 
if this should be admitted to be neces. 
sary and important, may it not be done 
without controversy, which has ever 
been perplexing? We can easily un- 
derstand one side of any question, but 
| when the other is defended we are im- 
mediately filled with confusion and 
It is evident that but one 
side of any question can be true. And 
we all believe in one side. But when 
ithe other is advocated and made to ap- 
pear true, who can help being perplex. 
ed and contused, or have patience to 
weigh arguments, when it is evident 
that those on one side must be sophis- 
tical? ‘This is certainly not the easiest 
Ww ay to support the truths of the gos- 
| pel, and from common observation we 
}may learn that it is not the best way 
to comfort and edify the great mass of 
the pious people of this day. We like the 
course of our minister the best, who 
goes straight forward and faithfully 
| preaches the gospel, without stopping 
} to perplex and puzzle his hearers with 
|| metaphysical questions respecting truth 
or error; much less does he waste the 
| time of his audience by running down 
| the opinions of any other denomina- 
tions. 

The last objection which I shall 
mention is, the Repository is not con- 
ducted in a manner which is the best 
adapted to please and entertain our 
|children. The youthful mind is ever 
it fond of novelty and impatient of close 
investigation. And as we might rea- 
| sonably expect, from the character of 
the Repository, our children complain 
that they are notinterested in the work, 
| and that they cannot understand ma- 

ny of the pieces, nor retain their con- 
nexion. And if young people cannot 
be persuaded to read discussions and 
abstract inquiries on first principles, is 
it not best to throw in their way such 
publications as they will read? — In- 
deed such has been the increase of 
light and knowledge on religious sub- 


darkness. 
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ects of late, that it is now entirely 4 of human beings, and since our chil- 


needless to catechise and instruct the 
young on the primary doctrines and 
jirst principles of religion, which are 
so perfectly understood by all classes 
of community. ‘This certainly is not ne- 


cessary in order to their becoming em- | 


| dren are so much more interested in 
| the perusal of it, than in the perusal 


|, of the investigation of first principles, 
| why should we be at the expense and 
} 


trouble of teaching them that which 
they are so averse to learn? 


‘ ® fo y ° ‘ . 
inently pious and useful. ‘There is The above, Messrs. Editors, are 


something at this day better adapted || some of the leading objections which 
to accomplish this object than puzzling || we have against your work; and we 
their heads with the study of abstract |) have stated them with frankness, hop- 
principles and metaphysical proposi- } ing you will be induced in view ot 


lions respecting doctrines and systems. 
[allude to religious intelligence. Who 
can be made acquainted with the un- 
paralleled moral achievments of the 
age in which we live, without having 
his feelings instantly enlisted in favor 
of religion? Ifow many _ thousands 
have been converted by this means? 


Indeed how can it be possible for any - 
| . 


to oppose religion, or not be constraiu- 
de to help spread it, when they read 
‘ne accounts of the numerous and ex- 
tensive revivals of this day, and the 
wonderful success of almost every kind 
of religion in the world. ‘The influ- 
ence in favor of religion which is oc- 
casioned by a consideration of its suc- 
cess, is most powerful, ‘and effectual, 
and is likely to prevail when every 
other means have failed. But this in- 
fluence will not be feltin its full extent, 
without reading all the religious intelli- 
sence of theday. ‘This kind of knowl- 
elge then will answer every purpose 
of human beings. There is at this 
day no kind of necessity of knowing 
any thing about God, or man, or even 
of ourselyes, in order to our becoming 
eminently pious and useful christians. 
There will be time enough to study on 
these subjects when we arrive in hea- 
ven. If we attempt to say or write 
any thing on these subjects now, it on- 
ly leads into unprofitable controversy. 


“In faith and hope the world will disagree; 

But all mankind’s concern is charity.” 
but by leaving out of view these con- 
troversial subjects, all denominations 
of christians can unite, and join heart 
and hand, in promoting the grand en- 
terprise of the day. Since, then, reli- 
gious news will answer every purpose 


| 





a 


| them to change the plan of your publi- 
| cation, or relinquish it, and save us 
from the unpleasant task of giving no- 
tice for its discontinuance. 
JONATHAN. 
IGG 
For the Utica Christian Repository. 

| PRIMARY TRUTHS OF THE GOSPEL, E V- 


IDENT FROM REASON AND FACTS. 


|| It is worthy of observation, that un- 
| : 


der different circumstances, the apos- 
tle Paul sometimes reasoned from the 
book of nature, and at others, from 
ithe book: of revelation. When his 
| hearers acknowledged the divine au- 
|| thority of the scriptures, he generally 
| appealed to the “law and to the testi- 
| mony,” and confounded and convinced 
gainsayers, by referring to express de- 
clarations of scripture. But to the 
heathen nations, and those who did 
not acknowledge the inspiration of the 
bible, he commonly reasoned frem the 
works of God. To the learned Greeks 
and Romans, he commonly reasoned 
from the plain and obvious principles 
of natural theology, or appealed to 
their poets and philosophers, who 
taught many important truths. To 
the Romans he said, “For the invisi- 
ble things of him from the creation of 
| the world are clearly seen, being un- 
derstood by the things that are made, 
even his eternal power and Godhead, 
so that they are without excuse.” But 
| why did the apostle Paul, so often 
| make his appeals to the works of God, 
and convince and confound the subtle 
opposers of the gospel, by arguments 
drawn from this source? The plain 
and: obvious reason is, because the 
arte and fundamental truths of 
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the gospel are demonstrable and ap- 
parent from reason and facts. It is 
proposed in this essay to mention some 
of the primary truths of the gospel, 
that are apparent frem reason, and 
show why the Apostle Paul, under 


Primary Truths of the Gospel evident from reason and facts. 


creatures with a conscience, which en. 
ables them to see the difference be. 
tween malevolence and goodness. [ft 


| is unreasonable to suppose that God 


would have given his creatures this 
faculty, and the means of Knowing him, 


certain circumstances, generally ap- 
pealed to the things that are made. 
The Apostle asserted that the eternal | 
power and Godhead of the Deity, 
which comprehends all his natural and | 
moral perfections, was clearly to be || in this life, and that he will punish 
seen from his works. But to be par- | some forever according to their works, 
ticular, it may be observed, Pure goodness is in its own nature im- 

That the divine omnipotence is one partial, and will lead any being to sa- 
of the first perfections which appears || crifice a less good, if it is necessary to 
from the works of God. ‘The muta- |! secure a greater. But it is a dictate of 
bility of the things that are made, | reason, that the existence of both na- 
shows that they must have had a first | ‘tural Said moral evil is necessary to 
cause, which produced them out of no- | promote the general good. Creatures 
thing. And it is a plain dictate or can enjoy God no farther than they 
reason, that nothing short of almighty |) have a knowledge of his perfections. 
power ‘could have created ev ery thing, | It is a dictate of both reason and ex- 
or any thing, out of nothing, and con- |! perience, that the more saints know of 
stantly upholds every mutable sub- the divine character, the greater will 
stance and being in existence. | be their felicity in heaven. But the 

The omniscience of Deity is an- || existence of both natural and moral 
other divine perfection which appears |! evi] is necessary to furnish an ocea- 
from his works. Every part of crea: | sion for the full and complete display 
tion indicates some wise design. ‘The || of the divine perfections. The great 
be: auty,, harmony, and variety of na- |! est good of the universe thereforei ab 
ture’s works. the ¢ hanging seasons, and sulutely requires, and will forever re- 
what are called the laws of nature, all || quire the existence of both natural and 
bear incontestivle evidence to the di- || moral evil. to be the constant occasion 
vine omniscience. _of the perfect and increasing display of 

he omnipresence of God is also || the divine glory. 

apparent from reason. Every object || The universal decrees and agency 
and being that begins to exist, must be of God, are also apparent and demon- 
constantly uphe Id in existence. But | strable from reason. ‘The omniscience 
no being can operate where he is not | | and perfect goodness of God must ne- 
present. | cessarily have induced nim from eter- 

The goodness of God is another di- || nity to form the best possible plan to 
vine perfection which is equally appa- 1 promote the greatest possible good in 
rent from his works. He has made || ‘the universe. And a perfectly wise 
an innumerable multitude of beings, |! plan must necessarily include every 
both rational and irrational, and given } object, every cre ature, and every event 
them tle means of being happy. To || which was nec essary to the greatest 
his rational creatures he has civen the || perfection of the universe, and w hich 
means of intellectual and social happi- | was possible for God to foresee ant 
ness. He sends rain on the just and || determine. Every wise man forms @ 
on the unjust, and his tender mercies | plan before he proceeds to the accom- 
are over all the work of his hands. | plishment of any important underta- 
Another evidence of his goodness con- | king, and it is owing to some natural 


if he is not good. It is painful to any 
| being to have others justly despise and 
| | abhor him. It is no objection against 
| the goodness of God that he causes 
'many and sore evils to visit mankind 











sists in his having made his rational | imperfection that wise men do not 
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orm a perfect plan. But God was} ligations to submit to his will in all 
capable of forming a perfect plan, and || things. 
his goodness would necessarily bind The essential and immutable differ- 
him to form the best possible plan. || ence between right and wrong, is also 
The same goodness would also lead || clearly manifest from the things that 
him to execute it in the best possible || are made. This distinction does not 
manner. depend upon the will of the Deity, but 

The absolute and universal sove- || is founded in the nature of things. No 
reignty of God is no less apparent from || precept, either human or divine, can 
reason. Before the existence of crea- || ever make selfishness right, or benevo- 
tures, there was no other being for || lentaffections wrong. In spite of their 
whom God could have created all || sophistry and unwearied exertions to 
things. He musftherefore have made 1 destroy this distinction, infidels have 
all things for himself. And since the | never been able so effectually'to blind 
creation of innumerable creatures, God || their own consciences, or the conscien- 
must still make and cause all things for || ces of others, as to prevent them from 
himself, if he regards the greatest, wis- asserting this distinction. _It isa dis- 
est, and best object, which it is possi- |} tinction to which mankind universally 
ble for him to regard. His absolute || consent, in spite of their hearts. No 
sovereignty must necessarily result |; one can help despising and blaming 
rom his perfect supremacy and good- |-those who act from malice prepense, 
ness. And these perfections not only | or from supreme selfishness, while 
sive him a right to make as many || every person esteems them who act 
creatures as he pieases, and to form || from benevolent intentions. 





i 
| 





their characters as he pleases, but they || The duty of pure disinterested be- 
bind him to do both according to the || nevolence, is another truth which does 
sood pleasure of his will. ; not depend on revelation for its sup- 


The perfect and entire dependence |! port. It is as really the duty of the 
of creatures on God, is also apparent ! heathen nations to love God with su- 
om reason. Every thing that begins || preme affection and their neighbor as 
to exist, must necessarily have a cause |) themselves, as it is the duty of Chris- 
of its existence. But every successive | tian nations who enjoy the light of 
volition of the mind begins to exist, | revelation. The essential perfections 
and therefore must have a cause of its || of God which are manifest from his 
existence which is adequate to its pro- || works, and the relation in which crea- 
duction. This is true of every breath || tures stand to their Creater and each 
ind of every motion. The invention || other, bind all creatures to love God su- 
and application of second causes to || premely and their neighbor as them- 
iny events, in order to account for || selves. It is a dictate of every man’s con- 
heir existence independently of the || science, that we ought to value every 
first cause, is perfectly idle and vain, |, object in proportion to its worth in the 
second causes are necessarily depend- |) general scale of being, which includes 
ent, and have no efficiency in them- || every object and every interest in the 
selves. They are only particular || universe, and choose to give up a less 
nodes of the divine operation. Inde-|| good, if it is necessary, to secure a 
pendence is necessarily an incommu- || greater. 
aicable attribute of the Deity. | ‘This truth is so apparent from rea- 

The duty of the unconditional sub- || son, that mankind have always ac- 
nission of creatures to God, necessa- || knowledged it to be right, and have 
tily results from the relation in which || invariably justified those who have 
we stand to him as dependent crea- | acted according to it, when the public 
tures. The supremacy of God gives || weal was in danger. But if a greater 
him a right to the throne, and lays || good ought always to be chosen in pre- 
every creature under indispensable ob- |j ference to a less good, in temporah 
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things, why not in eternal things? Who || reason away the divine declarationg, 


can set any bounds to benevolence 
short of pure disinterested affection, 
and show that thus far ought creatures 
to go, and beyond that point, selfish- 
ness is right? 

The justice of the eternal punish- 
ment of the wicked, is another plain 
dictate of reason. It is the unani- 
mous voice of mankind, that guilt de- 
serves some punishment. When the 
viper fastened on Paul’s hand, the bar- 
barians instantly supposed that it was 
a manifestation of divine justice for 
some previous sin. ‘Those who be- 
lieve in the final salvation of all man- 
kind, acknowledge that the evils which 
are inflicted by divine providence in 
this life, are a just punishment of sin. 
But who can fix on a time when sin- 
ners will deserve no more punishment? 
Neither punishment, nor time, nor re- 
pentance, can have any tendency to 
remove guilt. ‘Though a finite crime 
should not deserve an infinite punish- 
ment, yet it will always deserve some 
punishment. But ifguilt can never be 
removed, it will always be agreeable 
to justice that sinners should be punish- 
ed according to their works. I pro- 
ceed to show some of the reasons why 
the apostle Paul,under certain circum- 
stances, generally reasoned from the 
book of nature. 
apostle to the Gentiles, and was proba- 
bly instrumental in turning more souls 
from sin to holiness, than any other 
man who has ever preached the gos- 
pel. We must therefore suppose that 
he had some good reasons for his gener- 
al practice. 

One reason why he generally ap- 
pealed to the book of nature under 
certain circumstances, probably was, 
because the evidence in favor of the 
peculiar truths of the gospel, which 
arises from this source, is less subject 
to evasion than any other. Mere dec- 
larations can be explained away, or 
evaded many other ways. But there 
is no reasoning against facts. It is an 


infallible maxim that actions speak 
louder than words, and certainly they 
are more unequivooal. Mankind may 


Paul was the chief 


|| but they can never reason away the 
| works of God. These bear incontest. 
| ible evidence of his supremacy and 
goodness, which bind him to do what 
is wisest and best with every creature 
;in the universe. ‘They may turn all 
‘the divine requirements into a selfish 
| channel, but they can never destroy 
' the essential and immutable difference 
| between right and wrong, and make 
| selfishness right, or benevolent affec- 
tions wrong. ‘They can never destroy 
the relation in which we stand to God 
and each other, nor the obligations to 
be holy which grow out of that relation 
' Hence, 
The evidence which arises from 
facts is more convincing. It. com: 





mends itself to every man’s conscience 
in the sight of God, whether he isa 
Deist, Universalist, Skeptic, or Infidel. 
The unlearned as well as the learned, 
the high as well as the low, are alike un- 
| der the necessity of seeing this evidence, 
in a greater or less degree, and of feel- 
ing its force. How many who have 
| had no regard for the bible, have beer 


compelled to see and feel the force oi 


the essential and fundamental truths 
|| of the gospel, which are clearly seer 
| from. the objects around them, ani 
| which are according to the dictates of 
|| their own reason and _ conscience 
| This accounts for the fact that the 
apostle Paul and others who have 
| reasoned of righteousness, temperance 
and judgment to come, by appealin, 
|| to facts and self evident truths, have s 
| often made the most stupid and har 

dened sinners tremble in view of thei! 
guilt, and the certainty ofan approach 
ing destruction. 

REMARKS. 

1. In view of this subject we may 
see the reason why mankind are mere 
disposed to complain of those preach: 
ers who reason from the things that 
are made, than of those who appeal 
only to scripture, and leave them a! 
liberty, to explain it as they please 
Few people are disposed to complai! 
of those preachers who appeal only te 
scripture in support of their positions 
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and leave them at liberty to construe 
the passages in their own way. But 
let a man explain the scriptures ac- 
cording to the fundamental and self 
evident principles of natural theolo- 
gy, and reason in support of those 
principles, from the book of nature, 
and he is instantly opposed, and cen- 
sured as a bold metaphysical, and 
speculating preacher. Some say they 
cannot understand him, and others 
that he carries truth and duty farther 
than the bible does. And this is un- 
doubtedly true, according to their ex- 
planation of the scriptures. But why 
are mankind so much more disposed 
to complain of those who reason from 
the self-evident principles of natural 
theology, in support of the peculiar and 
primary truths of the gospel, than of 
those who appeal only to the Bible and 
leave them at liberty to explain it as 
they please? ‘The plain and obvious 
reason is, because the book of nature 
cannot be so easily explained away as 
the book of revelation. 

2. If the primary and essential 
truths of the gospel are demonstrable 
and apparent from the things that are 
made, then that time and money might 
have been devoted to wiser and better 
purposes, that has been spent in labor- 
ing to explain away those passages of 
scripture which assert them. It is 
needless to attempt to prove that the 
Bible, in its obvious sense, teaches all 
ihe primary and self-denying truths of 
religion, which have been the subject 
of so much contention and controversy 
inevery age of the world. ‘The fact 
that so much ingenuity, sophistry, and 
perseverance has been exercised in ex- 
plaining away and peverting the obvi- 
us meaning of scripture, is sufficient 
proof of that. Had not the Bible plain- 
ly taught the doctrines of total depravi- 
y,divine sovereignty, the universal de- 
trees and agency of God, election, rep- 
tobation, a future and eternal punish- 
ment of the wicked, and the duty of dis- 
interested benevolence,the world would 
never have been favored with so ma- 
by ponderous volumes of commenta- 
tes and expositions of the Bible, hay- 
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ing for their object to explain away the 
true sense of these doctrines. But if 
these doctrines are demonstrable and 
apparent from reason and facts, as has 
been sufficiently proved, then all this 
labor and expense is utterly in vain, 
and might have been saved. If bib- 
lical critics and expositors succeed in 
wresting and explaining away every 
one of those passages which teach any 
of these doctrines, they cannot explain 
away facts, nor change the nature of 
things, from which: all these, doctrines 
are apparent and self-evident. 

3. If the primary and self-denying 
truths of the gospel are demonstrable 
and apparent from reason and facts, 
then those are justly called fools whe 
deny them. 

David says, “the fool hath said in 


| his heart, there is no God.” And in 


| 
' 





another place, “yet they say the Lord 
shall not see, neither shall the God of 
Jacob regard it. Understand ye bru- 
tish among the people, and ye fools 


| when will ye be wise.” Solomon says, 
| “Wisdom crieth aloud, saying, How 
|long ye simple ones will ye love sim- 
| plicity, and scorners delight in their 


| 


scorning, and fools hate knowledge? 
O ye simple, understand wisdom, and 
ye fools, be ye of an understanding 
heart. Those are justly called fools 
who disbelieve their own senses, de- 
ny those things that are apparent and 
self-evident, and act without reason. 
But all those who disbelieve or deny 
the primary and peculiar doctrines of 
the gospel are chargeable with all this 
folly. For the primary truths of the 
gospel are self-evident, and according 
to the dictates of every man’s reason 
and conscience. 

4. In view of this subject we may 
see that the shades of difference be- 
tween professors of religion, in their 
opinions on theological subjects, are of 
some importance. Some professors 


believe that God works all things after 
the counsel of his own will, and caus- 
es all things to take place according to 
his eternal purpose; and others believe 
that second causes produce many ef- 
fects without the direct agency of the 
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first cause. Some professors believe || these truths are friends of God, and 
that the sovereignty of God consists || will bereceived to heaven, while those 
in his creating all things at first, and || who reject the correct view of the 
in inflicting punishment upon the wick- |} same truths hate the light, and shall 
ed, when and where he pleases, while || be driven away into the blackness of 
they deny that it extends to forming | darkness forever. 

the moral character; others believe 5. If the Apostle Paul under cer- 
that “God hath mercy on whom he || tain circumstances, generally reasoned 
will have mercy and whom he will he || in defence of religion from the things 
hardeneth, and worketh all in all.” || that are made, because this kind of 
Some professors believe that creatures || evidence is more unequivocal and con- 
are dependent on God for breath and || vincing, then is it wise for students in 
food and raiment, but deny that we || theology at the present day to devote 
are dependent on him for our actions; || all their time and talents to the sci- 
and others believe that even “the king’s || ence of biblical exegesis and none to 
heart is in the hand of the Lord, as || natural theology? 

the rivers of water; he turneth it whith- It was formerly thought to be an in- 
ersoever he will,” and that “we are | dispensable requisite in a theological 
not sufficient of ourselves to think any || education that young men should have 
thing as of ourselves.” Some profes- || a thorough knowledge and profess a 
sors believe that unconditional sub- || firm belief in the truth and utility of 
mission consists in submitting only || the essential, primary and self-denying 
temporal interests, for the sake of || doctrines of the gospel, which approve 
Christ and heaven; and others believe || themselves to every man’s conscience 
that it consists in forsaking all that), in the sight of God. And while the 
they have and in being willing to have || clergy of New England firmly believed 
God save or destroy them forever as || and faithfully preached these doc- 
he pleases. Some professors believe | trines, they were able to “stand against 
that the benevolence which the gospel | the deceit, the power and the malice ef 
requires consists in love to God for the ‘earth and hell;” they were “able to 
sake of everlasting happiness, and |! ' Stand against infidels and errorists of 
love to man for the sake of promoting || every description.” They were able 
their temporal gratification and inter- || to stand against Atheists, Deists, Uni- 
ests, while others believe that it = versalists, and Unitarians.. They were 
sists in that pure disinterested affection ab to stand against Arminians, 
whieh will necessarily lead any persons || whether they appeared under the col- 
who possess it, to give up any tempo- || ors of Wesley” or any other profes- 
ral or eternal good for the sake of pro- | sion and appearance. ‘They were “a- 
moting a greater good. And we fre- | ble to stand against Antimonians, not- 
quently hear persons assert that these | withstanding their lofty pretences to 
different shades of opinion are not im- || orthodoxy and their zealous and con- 
portant, and should not be made a con- \ fident professions of experimental pie- 
dition of contention and separation. || ty.”? And they were able effectually 
But this opinion is false and absurd. || to guard their people against the deceit, 
Tf one view of these truths is correct, || sophistry, and cunning craftiness of 
the other is false and dangerous. And || every description of errorists who lie 
we have seen that the self-denying | in wait to deceive. But since so ma 
view of these truths is apparent and || ny young men have devoted their at- 
demonstrable from reason and facts, || tention almost'exclusively to the study 
and necessarily results from the nature || of oriental literature, biblical criticism, 
ofthings, and the essential perfections || sacred rhetorick and history, to the 
of God, which are clearly seen from || comparative neglect of the primary 
his works. Those, therefore, who || and leading principles of natural the 
cordially embrace the correct view of | ology, what rapid advances have error, 
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and infidelity made in our land. In y or for not commemorating the death 
what darkness and contusion are the || of Christ. But the scriptures ne where 
minds ofthe greatest part of mankind | represent the condition of the heathen 
enveloped on the subject of the prima- || as a safe condition. David was in- 
ry truths of the gospel! Was it ever | spired by the Holy Spirit to say, *‘the 
more necessary for those who are set wicked shall be turned into hell, with 
for the defence of the gospel to reason || all the nations that forget God.”— 
from facts, and the self-evident maxims || Paul said “as many as have sinned 
of natural theology, in the defence of | without Jaw shall also perish without 
the leading truths ofrevelation? It is | daw.” And in another place he repre- 
impossible for any to preach the duties || rents the heathen nations as totally 
of the gospel, so as to be understood } without excuse for not acknowledging 
by sinners, without explaining and en- || and wershipping the true God, and as 
forcing its first principles. A person exposed to his wrath “who will render 
may as well attempt to teach mathe- || to every man according to his deeds.” 
matics, without understanding the first || And in view of this subject it is easy 
principles of arithmetic, as to preach || to see the rectitude of God in con- 
the gospel intelligibly without under- || demning and punishing all those who 
standing and inculcating the eternal || have sinned without law. 
purposes, universal agency and impar- It is just because “that which may 
tial benevolence of God, from which || be known of God is manifest in them, 
it originated. Those who “assume || for God hath showed it unto them. 
human nature in its state of deep and | For the invisible things of him from 
awful depravity,” and suppose the | the creation of the world are clearly 
scheme of redemption was invented || seen, being understood by the things 
merely to remedy the evils which were that are made, even his eternal power 
occasioned by the apostacy of m: in- ' and Godhead. ? ‘The book of nature 
kind have no correct knewledge of the || is open for all to read, and all men 
gospel, and can never represent a sin- have a conscie nce too which “bears 
gle truth or duty in its proper light. | | witness,’ > and teaches them that su- 
Those who gono further back, but are | | preme love to God and equal love to 
thus constantly swimming along the || m man is the duty of all mankind, and 
surface of theology, can never taake | that selfishness is wrong and ought to 
sinners understand any of the primary | be avoided. It is owing to the blind- 
truths or duties of the gospel, or refute i ness of their hearts, that mankind are 
the objections of skepticks and infidels. || so ignorant of God and themselves, ra- 
In view of the foregoing remarks we || ther than to a want of the means of 
may see that the heathen nations may || knowledge. 
be justly turned into hell, and all those | F inally, in view of this subject, let 
who forget God. One of the most pop- | Not sinners in this land so favored with 
ular objections against sending the gos- || the means of light and knowledge, de- 
pel to the heathen is, that they are in a || ceive themselves, nor harden their 
safe condition without it. And the rea- | hearts. Nothing but pure disinteres- 
son which is commonly given, is be- || ted benevolence can essenstally distin- 
cause it would be unjust to send those || guish one man from another, or fit a 
to hell who have never seen the reveal- || person for the enjoyment of a holy God 
ed will of God, nor rejected the Son of || who abhors all sin, and the society of 
his love. It is undoubtedly true thatthe || holy men who loathe and abhor them- 
heathen nations will never be punished || selves for all their selfish affections. 
for rejecting a Savior and the offers of || Nothing short of this can ever gain the 
parden which are presented through || final approbation of your own con- 
him. They may not be punished for || sciences, without which your existence 
not keeping the sabbath day holy, || will prove a curse to you instead of a 
which is a positive divine institution, |! blessing. 
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It is as feclish as it is criminal for ; immortality. This you must do, of 
the any person to shut his eyes against || sink ferever under the just punishment 
self-denying truths and duties of the || of your aggravated iniquity. 


gospel which are manifest from every | S. C. 
object in nature, as well as thro’ the | 9 ie we 

medium of divine revelation. If you | For the Utica Christian Repository. 
succeed in deceiving yourselves and | Messrs. Epirors, 

others, death will very soon put a final | | There are some of your readers 


end to your deception, and leave you | who do not pertectly comprehend a 
in utter disappointment and eiernal || sentence in the 156th page of the Re- 
despair. If you sincerely embrace || pository for April last, on the subject 
any selfish scheme of religion and for- |! of “Disinterested Benevolence.” — 
tify yourselves in it ever so strongly, it | The whole sentence is as follows: 
will avail you nothing. ‘And as all who do not know them- 
You may wrest the scriptures, and | selves to be christians, do not know 
turn them into your service, but ze | how the glory of God may require 
t 
1 





cannot change the nature of ‘moral ac- || them to be disposed of for eternity; 
tions, and make selfish afiections right. || as they de not know whether the 
The natural and moral perfections of || glory of God may require their salva- 
God which appear from his works, tion to be secured or given up for ev- 
bind all his dependent intelligent crea- || er, they ought to be willing to commit 
tures to love him supremely and sub- || themselves to his wise and benevolent 
mit unconditionally to his will. “A disposal, and be willing that he should 
vou put off the fear and service of || take them to heaven, or send them to 
God, restrain prayer, and harden your | hell, as he shall see most for his glo- 
hearts in sin, you are only treasuring || ry.” 

up wrath against the day of wrath and | A question or two, is all I shall ask 
adding to that load of guilt which will || for the present, hoping that some one 
sink yeu under the condemnation of || will answer them. Does not the au- 
the righteous law of God, and your || thor designate two classes of persons 
—those who know themselves to be 
| christians, and those who do not know 
| themselves to be such? ‘That the lat- 
ter are to be willing to go to hell, 
Should the glory of God require it— 
that christians, who know themselves 
to be such, are excluded (by this ar- 
gument) from this temper? But why 
should christians be exempt, when 
) this wellingness to be damned consti- 
momentous is the condition of ~those |} tutes the genuine favorite of heaven? 
persons who have long hardened their |; Or, does it mean this—There is no 
hearts and shut their eyes against the || real christian but him who possesses 
united and effulgent blaze of we pure disinterested benevolence, which 
truth, emitted through the medium of | | consists in a willingness to go to hell, 
the book of nature and revelation? If|| should the glory of God require it? 
the heathen nations are without excuse || But the christian knowing himself to 
for living in sin, how aggravated must be such—of him this willingness is not 
be your condemnation? How “on required? Or, is it this—There are 


own consciences, for ever and ever. 
You are now placed between two vast 
eternities of happiness and wee. You 
are, therefore, of all the creatures of | 
God, in the most critical, serious, and || 
solemn situation.” Your everlasting | 
destiny is suspended upon the slender | 
thread of life, the continuance a 
which for another day is uncertain. 
But how incalculably interesting and 











portable must be your reflections || two persons, A. and B. The former 
througheternity? Be entreated, then, || knows himself to be achristian—he is 
to change your selfish, vile affections, || therefore exempt trom this disposition: 
for those which are benevolent, and || The latter is not such, of course it is 
*hus prepare yourselves for a happy || of him required; and because he is not 
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On hearing Error. 


a christian; but the instant he becomes 
one, and possesses disinterested benev- 
olence, knowing himself to be such, 
this requirement is dispensed with. 
INQUIRER. 
—IZIe= 
From the Western Recorder. 


Mr. Epviror—By answering the fol- 
lowing queries, you will gratify at least 
one of your readers. Ni. ¥, 

ist. Ought we to hear those persons 
preach, who we are persuaded do not 
preach the truth? 

2d. Ought we to go to hear errorists, 
for the purpose of inducing them to im- 
itate our liberality; and thereby to be- 
come occasional listeners to the truth? 

3d. Is it right for us ever to go to hear 
errorists for the express purpose of ex- 
posing them? 

4th. Ought we to go, in doubtful cir- 
cumstances, for the purpose of ascer 
taining whether the truth is preached? | 

Remarks.—The preceding queries | 
relate to a subject which is highly im- 
portant; and which is not without its ap 
plication at the present time. We take 
it for granted, that our correspondent 
alludes to those errors which are prop- || 
erly termed fundamental. In his ac- | 
companying remarks, indeed, he al- 
ludes only to Unitarians and Socinians; | 
but if the specification had been so en- 
larged, as to embrace all who preach || 
any other Gospel than that which the | 
Bible reveals, it would not have been | 
too extensive for the present discussion. 
In relation to all such errorists, the ex- | 
press direction of the Saviour as signi- 
fied to the ancient Jews, is, ‘Go not af- 
terthem, nor follow them.” And, in 
the context, we are also furnished with 
the reason for the prohibition. It is, 
that the propagators of error are deceit- 
ful and dangerous—‘‘They shaili deceive | 
many” —*‘if it were possible the very | 
elect.”” | 

Sinee then, the Saviour has left a 
positive injunction on this subject, and 
condescended to give his reason for so 
loing; there is not the least ground left | 
lor the misapprehension of duty. If we | 
go after or follow a man who we are | 
persuaded comes within the above de- | 
scription, it matters not what are ozr | 
teasons for so doing—we are certainly 
guilty of a most direct and plain act of 
disobedience. 

Let it not be said, that by hearing a 
Nan who, literally speaking, comes to us, 
‘o preach error, we shall not be deem- 


*d offenders; this is always the case 





p2i 


with errorists. Literally speaking they 
always present themselves before those 
whom they wish to seduce; and let us 
remember that it is ‘flo Aere,” as well 
as *‘lo there,” that falls under the de- 
scription above alluded te. ‘There can- 
not be any hesitation in saying, that, 
no circumstances will excuse us in vol- 
untarily placing ourselves, even for a 
single instance, among the auditors of 
one who is known to be the propagator 
of another gospel, than that which the 
Bible reveals to us. 

The preceding remarks may suffice 
to settle the first and second of the 
above queries. but if any of our readers 
think otherwise, let them turn to the 
well known passage we have alluded to, 
in the Evangelists, and compare it with 
similar passages which frequently occur 
in the Epistles. 

As to the third query, whether it is 
right to go ‘‘for the express purpose of 
exposing etror,’? we should not hesitate 


‘to apply the above injunction, with one 


single exception, in favor of those spirit- 
ual watchmen who are specially set for 
the defence of the truth. We are not 
quite sure, that even this exception is 
fully warranted; for it should be recol- 
lected that the disciples themselves ap- 
pear to have been included in the terms 
of the prohibition: yet, when instead of 
going afier or following errorists, a spe- 
cial advocate for the iruth goes out di- 
rectly against them; and acts on the oc- 
casion, consistently with his ministerial 
character, we know not, but he may be 
in the way of hisduty. This case is cer- 
tainly very different from that of listen- 
ing to error in one place for the purpose 
of exposing it in another place. The 
latter is a license, of which, in our opin- 
ion, no one can innocently avail himself: 
for to the multitude at least, his exam- 
ple will have a pernicious tendency. 


The last query respecting cases of 
doubt, is readily settled. If it is wrong 
because it is dangerous to listen to error- 
ists; itis evidently wrong for the same 
reason to listen to suspected ones.— 
This is but a dictate of common sense, 
and common prudence. He that would 
avoid approaching a known precipice in 
the dark, would certainly, on the same 
principle, avoid rushing forward where 
he only suspected there was one 

It is scarcely necessary to add, that 
the man whose principles are not estab- 
lished, can claim no exception against 


| the above remarks. His immediate duty 


is to embrace the truth, and to abide by 
it. Such aone, may deem the above re- 








oth 


marks to be wanting in liberality; but 


the Bible is before him. Its truths are 
plainly revealed. He is commanded to 
embrace them; and told expressly to 
avoid false teachers, and this is all we 
are te'ling him. The Bible, surely, is 
not to be taxed with illiberality; and 
yet, it goes still farther than this—it de- 
nounces the curses of Heaven on those 
who preach any other gospel than that 
which the Bible reveals. Let us be- 
ware, then, that underthe mask of pre- 
tended liberality, we do not strive to do 
away the immense distinction there is 
between truth and error; nor lend our 
influence towards lessening the visible 
distinction which exists between the 
friends and the enemies of vital godli- 
ness, 
—Obte~ 
From the Western Recorder. 


SANCTIFICATION OF THE SABBATH, 


We have copied into our columns to- 
day,from the Utica Christian Repository, 
an article which sets forth the most im- 
portant topic for consideration. It is 
doubtless true, that reformation must 
begin with the Christian Church. While 
any considerable number of professing 
Christians are permitted in open day, 
to take liberties of even a doubtful 
elaracter, those who feel less restraint 
and make less pretensions, will feel war- 
ranted in taking liberties that are of a 
more positive nature. This, however, 


wrong and unreasonable, is a matter of cessity on the Sabbath. 


such every-day occurrence as to be cal 
culated upon with absolute certainty, 
The Sabbath, for instance: The pious 
have long been lamenting over the in 
creasing abuses of the sabbath. But 
have they as a body, been sufficiently 
careful to avoid at all times the ‘‘appear- 
ance” ef this evil among themselves? 
We are not now alluding to the gros- 
ser violations which may be charged on 
those professors whose lives give little 
evidence of sincere piety, either to the 
world or to their Christian brethren.— 
The most profigate of our species will 
despise such professors: and the man 
who retains any real respect for true 
religion will be ashamed to quote their 
example. But the question now is, 
whether the most sincere, the most 
devoted christians have not lost much 
of their former strictness in the obser- 
vance of holy time? If they have, it is 
morally certain that a correspondent lax- 
ness will continue to prevail among 
those who make it a universal rule to 
fall short of their standard, in every 
thing that specially relates to piety. 


Sanctification of the Sabbath. 


| But let us come still closer to this 
point. Ministers have often thought it 
‘right for them to travel in steam boats 
during the Sabbath, provided only, 
| that while doing so they avail them. 
|| selves of the opportunity, for preaching, 
|| which the circumstance affords. But 
|| if they are right inthis, will not others 
| feel excused in becoming hearers) 
|| Wherever there is preaching, it is de. 
|| sirable that there should be no lack of 
hearers; and the more piety there ig 
among them, the better. But if it is 
right for preachers and pious hearers, 
| to travel on the Sabbath in steam boats, 
the rest of community will claim the 
|| same privilege as a matter of course; and 
|| the practice will thus become universal, 
| The transition from the steam boat 
ito the stage coach is easy, and for 
|ourselyes, we confess that we see little 
difference between the two methods of 
| conveyance, in any moral point of view. 
If the one a‘mits of preaching, the 
| other to say the least, is equally favour: 
| able for religious conversation. The 
| man who travels alone, too, may come 
| forward with his special reasons. He 
| at least enjoys an opportunity for pious 
contemplation. He can meditate as he 
|| rides; and bear decided testimony against 
|| Sabbath breaking, wherever he sees peo- 
| ple at work, or finds them engaged in 
| pastime or diversion. 
| A similar illustration may be given 
respecting what are called works of ne- 
That there are 
| necessary works of mercy to be done on 
| the Sabbath, every one will admit. — 
| But what are they? The clergyman who 
| has an engagement to preach a few 
| miles from home, may find after the en- 
| gagement is made, that it is a necessary 
| work of mercy, to stay till the last mo- 
| ment with some sick member of his own 
| or his neighbor’s family, and then ride 
'to meeting, eight or ten miles as the 
| time approaches. The pious physician, 
has an excuse equally plausible. In 
‘times of sickness, at least, he may ride 
| constantly among his patients; andif any 
| of them are but slightly ill, he can nev- 
ertheless hold religious conversation 
| with them to much advantage These 
| excuses admitted; a desire to hear a dis 
tinguished preacher, or to be present 
on an occasion of unusual interest, may 
| suffice to draw forth some of the leading 
|members of the church, who desert 
|| their own meeting for the time being; 
| and travel on the Sabbath into a neigh- 
boring town. This done, the gay and 
the thoughtless, may pass over the samé 
distance, with their decent and civil pat: 
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Palestine Mission. 


ties of pleasure; and wash out the sin, 
by attending church. 

Or, supposing we draw out for our- 
selves a scale of necessary labor. One 
farmer will secure his grain on the Sab- 
bath from the more certain approach of 
a violent storm of rain—another will do 
the same labor on the mere apprehen- 
sion Of rain—a third will presume on the 
acknowledged uncertainty of the weath- 
er—a fourth out of mere mercy to his 
beast, will apply the same reasoning to 
the article of hay—and a fifth to prevent 
the possible occurrence of a famine, will 
plow, and sow and till his ground on the 
Sabbath. 

But not to enlarge on this topic, it is 
evident to every man of reflection, that 
till Christians as a body, avoid the very 
“appearances” of evil, the rest of com- 
munity will never think of shunning the 
reality; and when it is recollected that 
the previous illustration, refers only to 
one, out of the ten commandments of 
the moral code, some estimate may be 
formed of the importance of the subject, 
which has drawn forth the preceding re- 
marks, 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNAL OF REY. 
WILLIAM G@ODELL, 


It was on the 15th of June, just as the 
heights of Lebanon became brightened 
with the cheerfulness of the morning, 
and while the dew was yet on every leaf, 
that I left the gate of my little cottage, 
and the gardens of Beyroot, and took 
the road for Sidon. It was a reflection 
which every thing tended to produce, 
0 when shall this place become, in a 
moral sense, as the garden of the Lord, 
and the dew of Hermon, and the reviv- 
ing beams of the Sun of Righteousness 
be felt. 

Tilll reached the sea, a distance of at 
least five or six miles, I was amidst 
burning sands, which were blown into 
heaps, exhibiting the same aspect as the 
snow-drifts in New-England; while at 
the foot of the mountain, at no great 
distance to the right, were large forests 
of olive trees. They were of a deep 
green, appeared to grow luxuriantly, to 
yield abundance of fruit, and to afford a 
very refreshing shade. ‘‘But I,” said 
the Psalmist, after remarking how soon 
the wicked fade away, ‘‘But I am like 
’ green olive tree in the house of God, 
[trust in the mercy of God forever and 
ever.” 

The remainder of the way was on or 
hear the sea-shore, Observing many 


|is Neapolitan agent. 
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persons at work on the sides of the 
mountains, gathering in the barley har. 
vest, I recollect that it was at the begin- 
ning of the barley harvest, that Naomi 
and Ruth returned from the country of 
Moab; and the latter gleaned in the 
fields of Boaz on the plains of Bethlehem: 
I passed several fields of melons and 
cucumbers, in each of which was ‘‘a 
lodge,” or kind of temporary hut, for 
the occupant during the season of this 
fruit. I saw also several large herds of 
cattle, with some stripling, like David, 
amusing himself with some rude kind of 
music, as he tended them. The cattle 
were generally small; their horns ex- 
tremely short and small. I saw nothing 
that looked like the ‘‘bulls of Bashan.” 
At two watering places on the road, 
several damsels were watering large 
flocks of sheep and goats. One et them 
‘let down her pitcher from her shoul- 
der,”? and gave Mahommed, who was 
with me, some water to drink, in the 
same manner as did Rebecca and others 
of old times. But I could not make 
myself believe that those whom Isaac, 
and Jacob, and Moses loved, had noth- 
ing more to recommend themselves than 
these ragged and uncultivated daugh- 
ters of Ishmael appeared to possess, 
In six hours and a half I reached Nabi 
Yoonas, or the place where the prophet 
Jonah, it is said was thrown out upon 
dry land. There is but one house near 
the spot at present, and probably at that 
time there was none; the prophet thus 
having an opportunity to reflect in soli- 
tude on his conduct, and to ‘‘sacrifice 
unto the Lord with the voice of thanks- 
giving, and to pay that he had vowed.” 
The waves were rolling and breaking 
upon the sandy beech in quick succes- 
‘sion. How many millions have thus 
rolled with threatening aspect, and died 
upon the shore. Thus rise and foam, 
and disappear, the generations of men, 
hurried with awful impetuosity, to the 

| shores of eternity, and succeeded by oth- 
ers to share in the same fate. 

June 16. At Sidon commenced the 
study of Turkish with Armenian charac- 
ters, the language best spoken, writtem 
and understood by the great body of the 
Armenians. I have for my instructer, 
Jacob Aga, an Armenian bishop, who 
is now English agent at Sidon. There 
is, in the same house, another Armenian 
bishop, of the name of Dyonissios, who 

The former of 
these bishops has married a wife of the 
name of Eve, from a Maronite family. 
In consequence of this marriage, she 
and all her father’s house were excom- 
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municated by the Maronite patriarch. 
Christians of different rites were ready 
to tear the bishop in pieces, simply for 
marrying a wife. One of them last year 
asked Mr. Knight if it was not his duty 
to go and kill him secretly. Mr K. told 
him he thought it would be well to read 
what St. Paul says on the subject of a 
bishop being ‘*the husband of one wife,”’ 
and if Paul said ‘Kill him,’’ then by all 
means kill him, Eve now attends the 
Latia church, and comes home wonder. 
fully edified with the Latin service, of 


which she understands not a syllable. 
Missionary Herald, 


mo Ih Joe 
From the Recorder and Telegraph. 


FOURTH OF JULY.—AFRICAN COLONIZATION. 


I have noticed with great satisfaction, that 
for two or three years past, the orators of 
this day, in several places, have introduced 
the subject of slavery and African Coloni- 
zation. That this practice may be contin- 
ued, and more generally adopted, I take the 
liberty to mention some considerations which 
appear to me to show its propriety. 

he injustice of the principle, that one man 
may hold another in bondage, and dispose 
of him as his own property, is, I believe, in 
this part of the country universally acknow- 
ledged. From personal acquaintance with 
some of the slave owners of the south, I am 
warranted in saying, that a considerable 
part of them (I will not pretend to say how 
great) acknowledge and feel the injustice of 
slavery as much as we do. But when they 
have made this acknowledgment, if asked 
why they retain their negroes in bondage, 
they inquire. ‘What shall we do with them?’ 
Now this question might perhaps be readily 
answered by one who considered only the 
injustice of slavery, without knowing or re- 
garding the circumstances of the owner, and 
the charwcter of the slave. But when it is 
recollected that in many, if not all of the 
slave-holding states, the laws forbid the e- 
mancipation of negroes within the state— 
that most of the slaves are too idle and im- 
provident, when left to themselves, to pro- 
vide for their own wants—that those who 
have come from the Southern to the North- 
ern States, have generally become nuisances 
to society—and that the Society for coloni- 
zing her negroes in Africa, has not the means 
of sending but a small part of those who 
might be found ready to go—with other dif- 
ficulties no less formidable—when these con- 
siderations are recollected and allowed their 
due importance, it is no easy thing to tell a 
planter what he ought to do with his ne- 
roes. It is suitable, then, that while our 
orthern peopie cherish their just abomina- 
tion of slavery, they should be made ac- 
quainted with the difficulties in the way of 
emancipation; and should consider, that e- 
ven Christian benevolence would, in many 
cases, induce a planter to retain his servants 
under his own care, when we might think 
he was influenced only by avarice or his 
love of ease. If juster views were entertain- 
ed here respecting the real condition of the 
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reat mass of negroes in the Southerg 

tates, am fully persuaded that while much 
of the censure, now freely and indiscrimi, 
nately cast upon the slave owners, would be 
spared, a still stronger feeling of pity would 
be excited for the slaves, on account of their 
intellectual and moral degradation. It ig 
not because they are urged and driven to 
severe labor, or because they are destitute 
of necessary food, comfortable clothing, 
and other things needful for their animal 
wants, that they claim our commiseration 
and efforts for their relief; but it is because 
their minds are never developed, not even 
by the calculation and care which their own 
existence would require, if they were left to 
provide for themselves, Of course, their 
intellectual existence is in a great degree 
lost. Their moral nature also is warped 
by their circumstances, and a sense of the 
difference between right and wrong in @ 
great measure obliterated. When a benev- 
olent man, who has not been accustomed to 
see his fellow beings in the condition of 
slaves, becomes acquainted with this class 
of people, and Jearns their modes of life, his 
pity is chiefly moved by beholding the deg- 
radation and ruin to which the human char- 
acter is brought in their unfortunate cir- 
cumstances. 

No more fit occasion or effectual method 
ocurs to me, for correcting mistakes and 
conveying authentic information respecting 
either the present condition of the slaves, 
or the expediency of colonizing them in Af- 
rica, than the orations and sermons deliver- 
ed on this interesting Anniversary. B. L 
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Received for the A. B. C. F. M. from the 
20th May, to the 27th June, #825. 


Westmoreland, fr. Young La. So. for ed. hea. 
chil. being the 3d an. pay. for Hetty Eells at 
the Sand. Isl. 12,00; a dona. by Mr. John 
Townsend, Jr. 5,00 SP 06 

Litchfield, 1st Pres. So. Mon. con. by Dea. S, 
Stephens 

Sanger field, by 3 la. a quantity of dried apples 

Upper Canada, fr. a fem. friend of miss. for the 
Pal. miss, a bundle of clothing, estimated at 
35,00; do. 5 books for the Indian miss. not 
estimated. 

Turin, fr. cent so. &5, & 1-2 yds. tulled cloth, 
by Mrs. Mehitabel Baldwin, Tr. 

New Haven, Mon. con, by Rev. Wm. Williams, 

Utica, Mon. con. 

Leyden, Mrs. Lydia Dewey, for the Pal, miss, 
by Rev. Reuel Kimball 

Homer, a box of goods, clothing, &e. for the 
mission family at Dwight, by Mr. Horace 
Hitchcock, not cdlaatel 

Aurora, Mon. con. by Mr. S. Strong 

Butternuts,a legacy, the last will and testament 
of Miss Mary Ann Musson, by Rev. H. P. 
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20 00 


Bogue 
Sherburne, W. So. Mon. con. by Rev, Samuel 
Manning 12 
fr. a child, (now deceased) by Mrs. 


Manlius, 
Swift 

Norway, by Mr. Amos Bronson, 4 yds. of fulled 
cloth, estimated at 5,00 

Paris, Dr. E. Judd, a dona. 

Cazenovia, fr. Miss. So. a box of clothing for 
Dwight miss. not estimated. 

Camden, fr. the Fem. benev. so. a roll of white 
flannel, by Rey. D. R, Dixon, est. at 17,00, 


12 00 


—— er 
Amount of Cash, $101 95 
ABIJAH THOMAS, Agent. 
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The Sketch Book of Geoffrey Crayon, Gent, Fourth Amer- 
ican Edition, in 2 vols. if 
_ Story of Jack. Halyard.the-Sailor Boy, or The Vithidlis Fa- 
mily.’’ Designed for American Children in, Families & Schools. 
By Wm, S. Cardell,: | ce 

Sketches of the Life and Character of Patrick Henry. . By 
Wm. Wirt, of Richmond, Virginia, Second Edition, correct- 
ed by the Author. oe | : 

The Life of George Washington, Commander in Chief. of 
the American Forces, during, the. War which, established, the In- 
dependence of, his Country, and: First President of the United 
States. Compiled under the. ispection. of, the Hon, Bushrod 
Washington from Original Papérs, bequeathed to him by. his 
deceased ‘relative, and now in possession of the Author. To 
which is prefixed, An Introduction, Coutaining A Compendi- 
ous view of the Colonies plated by the English. on the'Con- 
tinent. of. North América, from their‘settlement to. the Com- 
mencement-of that war which terminated in their Independence. 
By. John Marshall—in 5 vols. with an Atlas. he 

. Phe Uistory of England from the Invasion of: Julius Caesar 
to the Death of George IIL. A New. Edition in 9 vols. By 
Hume, Smollett,. and Bissett. | | , | 

Europe and America, in 1821, with an Examimation.of the 
Plan. laid before the Cortes of Spain, for the recognition of the 
Independence of South America, ‘Translated from the French 
of the Abbe Dé 'Pradt, by J.. D. Williams. In 2 vols. 

Female Quixotism; Exhibited inthe Romantic Opinions 
and extravagant, Adventures of Dorcasina Sheldon, in 2 vals, 

An Introduction to the Practice of Midwifery. By Thomas 
Denman, M. D. Licentiate in Midwifery of the Colle e of 
Physicians, London; and Honorary Member of the Royal Me- 
dical Society at Edinburgh. . From the last. London. Eeshtign. 
Revised by the Author, with Notes. and Emendations,. by 
John, W.: Francis, M. D.- 5 eee Se aaa 0 

A. Compendious System of Midwifery, chiefly designed to 
facilitate the Inquiries..of those who may be pursuing. this, 
branch of study. [lhustrated by occasional cases, with thirteen 
Engravings. By Wm. P. Dewees,M.D. 0 
Pathological and Surgical Observations on diseases of. the 
Jomts. By B.C: Brodie, F. R.S. Assistant Surgeon to St. 
George’s. Hospital, and Lecturer on the .Theory, and Practice 
of Surgery.’ Illustrated by colored engravings. 4,3 
Village Hymns for Social Worship, selected and original: 
designed as.a supplement to. Dr. Watts’ Psalms and Hymas— 
by Asahel Nettleton. 2d edition, © ree ihe, 
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Gény ge stfeen- Utica, price $2 50, well bouad:and lettered, . 
i Seythans on important «subjects, by the late Rev. Azen 
Backus, S. 'T, D. first President of Haniilton College: To — 
which is prefixed’a Sketch of the Life of the Author.” || 


The following notice of the dhove wor'le, is from the pen of Mr. T, Hastings, Pitiign a 
of the Western Recerder. oe 


 BACKUS SERMONS. =~ 
iblished, and for sale by Wrostaw Wiicrams, No. 60, © 
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Dr. Backus’ Sermons.—Our readers will be gratified to learn, that Dr. Backys’s , 


Sermons have at length been issued from the press; The Sermons are thirty-one. / 
in number, and intluding an interesting Sketch of the Author’s Life, ‘which is.un- 


derstood to have been furnished by the able pen of Dr. Caterzn, of Albany: they _ Bs 


constitute a volume of 346 pages, octavo. | Sh) oe Aili 
To the acquaintances of Dr, Backus; who are certainly very numerous, nothing. - 
else need be-said-of the character of his sermons, than that they partake,Jargely of ~ 
the piety, strength and originality of the authors mind. They were not intended for) | 
polished essays, which are always More Suitable for the literary cabinet then for thé > 
pulpit. . Most of them’ were addressed to a‘plainand comparatively obscure con. | 
gregation, whose moral and religious improvement suggested the theme of; dig. | 
course, and the manner of treating it, : pa * 
In point of literature, the Doctor’s st¥¥e was often negligent toa fault. But the: 
truth is, that he was too intent upon the Spirit of his message, and the-momentous, 
consequences attached to it, to admit of his pruning and polishing as he went along; _ 
and when his sermon was once written, it Bax kot always easy to bring. the mitu- 
ter and the less important rules of rhetoric to bear upon it, without deducting ~ 
: ‘snore from. the strength and originality of the composition, than could well be 
spared; The Doct. seemed te be fully aware of this fact; and his Sermons, ‘at 
least in our view, are rendered doubly interesting iy the circumstance... 
The art of Ane writing should not only be fully acquired, but it should-become 
second nature, to the man who wou!d employ ‘it to advantage in sermonizisig,— 
A preacher who feels the worth of souls, ‘who is’) ” ? : 
“eonscious of his awful! cha . 
And anxious mainly, that the flock he 
May feei it toa,” 
will find little leisure or inclination for the selection of tropesor the polishing of 
periods. He must first bestow the deepest reflection on his subject; and then 
der the full influence ef the meahing and spirit of his message, he must give’ u: 
ance for the most part in such language as his acquired habits. willreadily admit ox. 
This was Doct. B’s precise method, His discourses as might be ‘expected,: dre 
unequal. Yet, they are always imbued with the spirit of deep solemnity. Théy 
contain important matter, set forth forthe most part. in a: plain and perspicuous . 
manner, under the advantage of familiar, but strikingand forcible illustrations...’ 
They partake largely of the peculiar genius of their author; and not unfrequently ~ 
display the decided marks of originality. And, though the most glowing thoughts 
of the preacher occurred to him’ at the moment of delivery, and, of ‘course 
were never written; yet the sentimetits which suggested them dre still before us; 
and are usually preserited in the strong features of impassioned ‘¢loquence.. 





As té the sketch of the Author's life prefixed to the sermon, it may suffiee for ; 
the present.to say, that though it is a" hasty production, as its author seems fally. 


aware; and though it was written at different.periods; and of course will appear ~ 
somewhat desultery in its manner; it nevertheless bears the‘strong marks of feel- Le 
ing and taste: and portrays the character of Doct. B. with the greatest fidelity. 
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THE Subscriber having seld the establishment of the Utica SENTINEL, will des : 
vote his attention more particularly to the Printing of . may ; 












Books, Pamphlets, Handbills, Blanks, Cards E: 


kc. &c. His estalishment, has recently received such additions of ORNAMENT-’ : 
AL and other Type, and having in his aaptoy a great number of hands, he’ will 
be enabled to execute every description * 3 | , Se 
with neatness and accuracy, and with greatér despatch, probably, than at any other: 
Printing Office west of Albany, . July. Ist, 1885. : WM, Wan.LIAMS. 
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